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Cruisin'  the  Jukes 


it  may  be  easier  to  choose  a  drink  than  a  tune  at  Paich  County.  Their  jukebox  playlist 
sports  dozens  of  songs  popular  with  Noe  Valley  folk. 


\t 


ByJeffKaliss 

The  jabber  of  liquor-loosened 
tongues  is  punctuated  by  the  slap  of 
dice  hitting  the  bar  at  Patch  County, 
at  the  friendly  corner  of  25th  and 
Church  Streets.  Janice  the  Bartender, 
a  curly  brunette  in  a  black  Noe  Valley 
Voice  tee-shirt,  is  shaking  Curtis  the 
Customer  for  music  money.  He  rolls 
three  threes  to  her  two  pair.  He 
follows  her  with  a  gloating  grin  as  she 
reaches  in  the  glass  beside  the  cash 
register  and  extracts  his  winnings,  a 
couple  of  quarters  which  Curtis 
walks  over  to  the  jukebox. 

"The  first  song  and  the  last  song 
he  plays  will  be  'Back  to  the  Island,"' 
sighs  Janice,  "it's  always  that  way." 


Ever  so  slightly  she  adjusts  the 
volume  control  hidden  behind  some 
bags  of  potato  chips. 

His  face  illuminated  like  a 
Caravaggio  by  the  soft  light  of  the 
machine,  Curtis  takes  his  time  pick- 
ing the  other  four  numbers  from  the 
200  titles  confronting  him.  If  there's 
any  such  thing  as  an  average  Noe 
Valley  jukebox,  maybe  this  is  it:  a  lot 
of  old  rock,  a  bit  less  of  jazz,  coun- 
try, and  soul,  and,  last  among  the 
200,  "Happy  Birthday"  b/w  "The 
Anniversary  Song,"  for  those 
special,  sodden  occasions. 

A  little  tag  of  no  interest  to  Cur- 
tis notes  that,  "This  machine  is  own- 
ed and  operated  by  Glenn-Rowe." 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Community  Store 
Trucks  Along — 
Trackless 

By  Ellen  Trabilcy 

I  enter  the  Noe  Valley  Com- 
munity Store  for  the  first  time  in  a 
few  months.  On  Sanchez  and  29th, 
it's  at  the  other  end  of  the  Valley 

from  me.  The  first  thing  1  see,  where 
a  checkout  used  to  be,  is  an  oval 
counterful  of  luscious  fruits  and  crisp 
vegetables  in  tiers  of  V-shaped  bins. 
They're  singing,  "Eat  me!"  to  the 
salsa  coming  from  arriba.  I  look 
around.  The  wooden  bins  of  grains 
and  dry  goods  have  been  rearranged 
into  one  large  bank,  making  more 
floor  space.  The  beans  and  nuts  are 
now  in  five-gallon  containers,  con- 
tents clearly  marked  on  the  lids.  I  am 
surprised  at  how  few  people  are  in  the 
store. 

My  containers  weighed,  I  head 
for  the  back  room.  A  sign  over  the 
seed  and  nut  butters  pleads  for  return 
of  scoop  spoons  to  their  own  con- 
tainer fBoard  of  Health  regulation).  I 
fill  a  squeeze  bottle  with  almond 
soap,  a  wide-mouthed  jar  with  honey 
from  a  huge  barrel  on  its  side.  I  dance 
to  the  salsa  as  I  bag  some  bulk  tofu 
and  pull  a  six-pack  of  beer  from  the 
cooler. 

This  is  the  collectively  run 
grocery  store  that  grew  out  of  a 
neighborhood  co-op  in  1973.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  addition  to  improvements  in  the 
physical  facility.  For  one  thing,  the 
collective  used  to  have  a  truck. 

Well,  they  used  to  have  use  of  a 
truck.  A  friend  of  the  store  regularly 
made  his  vehicle  available  to  the  col- 
lective. Then  he  left  town,  and  now 
they  have  to  rent  a  truck  each  time 
they  go  to  market  for  produce— three 
times  a  week. 

"That's  what  it  is  not  to  have 
capital,"  says  Yvonne  Luquis.  She  is 
one  of  the  nine  paid  workers  who 
rotate  services  on  the  four  commit- 
tees that  now  run  the  store.  Currently 
a  member  of  the  grocery  committee, 
Yvonne  speculates  that  all  the  money 
spent  on  rental  over  the  past  four 
years  could  have  financed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  truck. 

Not  having  capital  is  the  collec- 
tive's natural  condition,  especially  in 


Sharing  a  laugh  while  picking  up  some  papayas,  customers  at  the  Noe  Valley  Community 
Store  find  that  shopping  can  be  a  pleasure  on  the  quiet  corner  of  29th  and  Sanchez  Streets. 


the  slow  season— May  through 
August— when  customers  leave  the 
city  and  the  ones  who  stay  seem  to  eat 
less.  Julie  Hamilton,  another  collec- 
tive member,  says,  "In  the  summer 
it's  pretty  much  hand  to  mouth. 
Every  day,  at  the  end  of  the  shift,  the 
first  thing  we  want  to  know  is  'How 
much  did  we  make  today?  Will  we  be 
able  to  pay  our  bills?'" 

When  the  answer  is  "no,"  the 
first  thing  the  collective  does  is  to  cut 
their  salaries.  Sometimes,  says  Kiyo 
Suarez,  also  on  the  grocery  commit- 
tee, "we  have  to  cut  orders  if  we 
know  we  don't  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  something  next  week.  The 
last    resort    is   to   increase  our 


mark-up." 

So,  the  more  folks  who  shop  at 
the  Community  Store,  the  better  it 
works  out  for  everyone.  Most  of  their 
customers  are  regular  custom- 
ers— people  who  drop  by  once  a  day, 
senior  citizens  who  don't  have  to  pro- 
duce their  Gold  Cards  to  get  a  10  per- 
cent discount,  and  families  who  come 
from  as  far  as  the  Sunset  to  do  their 
weekly  shopping. 

The  problem  is  that  "people 
moving  into  the  area  don't  know 
about  us,"  Julie  says.  Since  the  store 
is  not  on  bustling  24th  Street,  it 
doesn't  get  drop-in  foot  traffic— you 
have  to  know  it's  there. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Alvarado  School 
Shifts  Principals 

By  Melinda  Breitmeyer 

Last  year,  during  her  first  year 
as  principal  of  Alvarado  School, 
Alyse  Danis  became  the  darling  of 
nearly  all  those  concerned  with  bring- 
ing the  only  elementary  school  in  Noe 
Valley  back  up  to  its  former  high 
standards.  The  school  had  suffered 
under  Prop.  13  budget  cuts  and 
decreasing  enrollment,  but  there  was 
universal  recognition  that  Danis'  ef- 
forts started  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Danis  was  also  very  much 
respected  by  her  superiors  in  school 
district  administration,  so  when  an 
opening  came  up  last  month,  ad- 
ministrators chose  to  give  Danis  what 
they  termed  a  well-deserved  promo- 
tion, to  the  principalship  of  Aptos 
Middle  School  in  the  Ocean  View 
area. 

The  announcement  that  Danis 
would  be  leaving,  just  weeks  before 
the  new  school  year  was  to  start, 
caused  much  distress  and  consterna- 
tion among  dedicated  Alvarado  ac- 
tivists. Parents,  teachers  and 
residents,  who  had  worked  with 
Danis  on  a  number  of  school  pro- 
jects, felt  she  had  barely  had  time  to 
start  implementing  her  programs  (see 
Community  Crosstalk,  Page  2). 

On  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
ment, eight  representatives  of  the 
group  met  with  Board  of  Education 
President  Robert  Alioto,  Area 
Superintendent  Tom  Sammon  and 
Aide  Yvette  Del  Padro  to  protest  the 
move.  The  administrators  answered 
that  they  were  sensitive  to  the 
children's  and  the  community's 
needs,  but  "one  change  leads  to  five 
more  on  the  average,"  Sammon  said, 
describing  the  "domino  effect"  the 
district  must  deal  with  when  pro- 
moting from  within. 

The  administrators'  choice  for  a 
replacement  for  Danis,  however,  did 
more  to  mollify  those  concerned  than 
their  assurances  had.  Rose  Barragan, 
a  teacher  and  administrator  with  the 
district  for  19  years,  who  had  deep 
roots  in  the  neighborhood,  met  with 
activists  the  day  after  she  was 
notified  of  her  appointment  as 
Alvarado's  new  principal.  The  result 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Store... 

Continued  from  Page  I 

The  people  who  do  know  it's 
there  seem  to  regard  it  as  more  than  a 
food  store.  It's  somewhat  of  a  com- 
munity center,  with  its  bulletin  board 
and  notices  of  neighborhood  inter- 
est— and  its  friendly  atmosphere. 

"In  our  store,"  Yvonne  says, 
"there's  so  much  chatting  between 
the  customers — sometimes  they  just 
forget  they  are  shopping  and  leave 
behind  their  boxes  with  their  milk 
and  cheese,  and  I  want  to  put  them 
away  before  they  spoil."  The  three 
women  laughingly  recall  the 
customer  who,  engrossed  in  conver- 
sation, let  the  molasses  overflow  to 
the  tune  of  three  or  four  pounds  all 
over  the  floor.  "But  she  cleaned  it  up 
and  paid  for  it!"  says  Kiyo,  ap- 
preciatively. 

"I  think  it's  the  energy  that  we 
put  out,  too,"  Julie  says.  "We're 
very  fond  of  our  customers — we  get 
to  know  people — we  see  all  these 
pregnant  women  come  in,  watch 
them  through  their  pregnancies,  and 
pretty  soon  their  kids  are  this  big  and 
playing  with  the  eggs  or  eating  the 
chocolate  chips." 

Kiyo  says,  "I  find  that  most  of 
our  regular  customers  are  happ\  thai 
the  store  is  there,  and  I  think  they 
would  like  to  see  it  continue  t hen . 
We  try  to  make  it  as  convenient  anil 
as  nice  for  them  to  shop— that'^  our 
main  goal  right  now.  And  we  always 
welcome  suggestions." 

Former  customers  of  the  store 
may  be  interested  to  know  thai  the 
current  collective's  priority  is  to  run  ;i 
food  store— not  to  do  political  work, 
as  has  been  the  focus  in  the  p;ist . 
Kiyo  guesses  that  political  involve 
ment  contributed  significantly  to  the 
high  turnover  of  collective  members 


Cross 

;  t  a  1  k 

Termination  without  Representation 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  follow- 
ing is  excerpted  from  a  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Education  written  by  five 
friends  of  A  Ivarado  School.  Of  the 
seven  Board  members,  Myra  Kopf 
and  Jule  Anderson  responded  per- 
sonally to  the  letter,  recognizing  the 
writers'  concerns.  See  also  story  on 
Page  1. 

As  parents  and  friends  of 
Alvarado  Elementary  School,  we 
would  like  to  express  our  concern  to 
you  about  the  transfer  of  Miss  Alyse 
Danis  as  principal. 

Last  year  at  this  lime,  parents 

in  the  days  when  anyone  who 
volunteered  time  in  the  store  had  a 
say  in  how  to  run  it.  "When  things 
weren't  going  the  way  they  wanted, 
they  just  left,"  she  says.  "We 
couldn't  possibly  afford  to  do  that 
now.  And  it's  easier  now  to  keep  the 
store  running  because  we've  learned 
how  to  work  together." 

The  three  people  I  talked  with 
agree  that  their  jobs  are  the  biggest 
part  of  their  lives.  "We're  really 
grateful  for  our  work,  although  a  lot 
of  times  we  get  burned  out,"  Julie 
says.  "You  don't  just  lea\e  the  job 
there— we  all  dream  about  the  store. 
We  spend  almost  24  hours  a  day— we 
eat  there — it's  endless." 

The  work  would  be  a  little  easier 
with  a  truck.  "We  could  shop 
around,  not  be  dependent  on 
deliveries,"  Kiyo  says.  "Jorge  brings 
it  up  at  every  meeting.  He  wants  a 
truck — we  all  want  a  truck  .  "  ■ 
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CALL  US  FIRST 

SE  HABLA  ESPANOL. 


were  given  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
view and  choose  applicants  for  prin- 
cipal of  Alvarado.  This  process  was 
received  with  much  good  will.  Now,  a 
year  later,  our  choice  is  transferred  to 
Aptos  Middle  School,  with  no  ad- 
vance notice.  Does  not  this  process  of 
parent  input  work  both  ways?  It 
would  appear  not. 

...This  past  school  year,  many 
good  things  happened  at  Alvarado 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Danis. 
The  staff,  the  children  and  even  the 
community  of  Noe  Valley  were  again 
feeling  good  about  public  education. 
It  seems  a  shame  that  when 
something  good  is  happening  within 
a  public  elementary  school,  that  it  is 
terminated.  Maybe  we  don't  under- 
stand all  the  complex  workings  of  the 
public  school  system,  but  we  weren't 
even  given  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  this  transfer.  It 
really  is  quite  easy,  though,  to 
understand  why  families  move  from 
San  Francisco  to  seek  better  schools, 
or  place  their  children  in  private 
schools,  when  situations  such  as  this 
occur. 

Carla  Anders 
Barbara  and  Monty  Bodine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gomez 

Letters 
18c 


EDITOR: 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  my  boyfriend  and 
me  involving  the  Medfly  quarantine. 

The  other  night  we  went  to  the 
Serramonte  6,  and  I  was  unable  to 
finish  my  box  of  candy  so  I  planned 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  city.  He  said  it 
was  illegal  to  transport  my  Jujy 
Fruits  outside  of  San  Mateo  County 
because  of  the  quarantine.  An  argu- 
ment ensued,  but  to  avoid  further 
conflict  I  disposed  of  the  Jujy  Fruits 
in  Daly  City. 

What  is  the  slate's  official  policy 
regarding  this  matter?  We  would  ap- 
preciate a  rapid  reply  because  we're 
planning  to  see  "Endless  Love"  next 
Tuesday  in  San  Mateo,  and  I'd  prefer 
Turkish  Taffy  to  a  $500  fine.  ■ 

S.  Koop 
San  Francisco 
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Alvarado... 

Continued  from  Page  I 

was  renewed  hope  and  general 
satisfaction  that  the  district  had  lived 
up  to  its  promise  to  find  someone 
capable  of  continuing  Danis'  work. 

Barragan  is  a  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan who  grew  up  in  Visitacion 
Valley,  where  many  of  Alvarado's 
students  now  live.  She  attended 
Visitacion  Valley  Elementary  School 
and  St.  Paul's  in  Noe  Valley,  then 
went  on  to  San  Francisco  State  to 
earn  her  teaching  credential. 

She  has  taught  at  elementary 
schools  in  the  Mission,  North  Beach, 
Hunters  Point  and  Twin  Peaks  areas, 
specializing  in  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs.  She  is  also  a  cur- 
riculum specialist,  having  worked 
eight  years  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment programs,  with  an  emphasis  on 
reading. 

Barragan's  first  administrative 
assignment  came  in  1977  when  she 
began  a  four-year  stint  as  head  of 
summer  school  for  third  and  fifth 
grades.  After  all  district  funding  was 
cut  for  the  program,  Barragan  learn- 
ed how  to  make  do  in  the  post-Prop. 
13  era  of  economic  austerity. 

Those  financial  lessons  will  be 
useful  to  Barragan  in  her  first  job  as 
principal  at  Alvarado.  The  Alvarado 
Arts  program,  long  considered  the 
jewel  of  the  elementary  school's  cur- 
riculum, is  one  target  of  proposed 
cutbacks.  The  program,  which  is 
headed  by  local  Artist  Ruth  Asawa, 
expects  to  lose  its  National  Endow- 
ment grant  next  year  when  Reagan 
budget  cuts  are  implemented. 

Barragan,  who  somehow  made 
time  during  her  career  to  lead  choral 
singing  classes  at  the  schools  where 
she  taught,  has  expressed  interest  in 
working  closely  with  the  arts  pro- 
gram, which  traditionally  has  rallied 
parents  and  the  community  around 
the  school. 

Barragan  is  a  single  parent  who 
lives  with  her  "soon-to-be  teenage" 
daughter  in  a  house  she  is  in  the  midst 
of  building  on  the  Peninsula.  ■ 
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Pick  Your 


•  •  • 


ByJeffKaliss 

The  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  want 
you  to  know  that  things  are  picking 
up  this  month:  first  they  want  you  to 
help  pick  officers,  then  they  want  you 
to  help  picnic. 

These  doings  were  discussed  at 
an  Aug.  13  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Steering  Committee  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Branch  Library.  Lou  Hopfer  an- 
nounced he  was  stepping  down  from 
the  presidency,  and  Miriam  Blaus- 
tein,  current  vice  president,  said  she 
would  be  "available"  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  names  of  John  Hooper  and 
Melinda  Breitmeyer  were  brought  up 
as  candidates  for  vice  president  and 
secretary,  respectively. 

At  their  10th  Anniversary  Town 
Hall  Forum,  to  be  held  at  the  branch 
(451  Jersey  St.)  at  8  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  10,  the  general  member- 
ship (you  should  come  and  pay  your 
dues,  $4  minimum,  if  you  haven't 
already)  will  vote  on  these  and  other 
positions,  including  chairs  of  the 
various  committees. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted 
from  the  floor.  A  candidate  is 
especially  sought  for  chair  of  the 
Education  Committee. 

Also  discussed  by  the  Steering 
Committee  last  month  was  the 
undeveloped  lot  at  Army  and  Noe 
Streets,  which  some  people  want  to 
use  for  a  park  and  others  for  a 
walkway  (see  story,  Page  11). 

Everybody's  invited  to  come 
toast  community  action  and  marsh- 
mellows  at  the  Annual  Friends  Pic- 
nic, set  for  Saturday,  Sept.  27  from 
11  to  5  at  the  Upper  Douglass 
Playground  (entrance  at  Douglass 
and  27th  Streets).  Bring  buddies, 
burgers,  beer,  and  banjos,  but  please 
leave  Bowser  in  the  backyard. 

For  more  Friendly  advice,  call 
Membership  Chair  Lucia  Edwards  at 
285-8409.  ■ 
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Mobile  Assistance  Patrol 
Aids  Alcoholics 


By  Deborah  Quilter 

At  9  p.m.,  Barry  Malton  slips 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  Chevy  Sport- 
van  and  drives  down  a  long  ramp  into 
the  Valencia  Street  traffic.  For  the 
next  10  hours,  he  will  seek  out  those 
people  the  rest  of  society  shuns:  the 
street  drunks. 

Barry  is  one  of  the  counselors 
for  the  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol 
(MAP),  a  six-year-old  program  run 
by  the  California  Alcoholism  Treat- 
ment Center  on  a  $170,000  city  con- 
tract. MAP  offers  24-hour  assist- 
ance, operating  two  vans  during  the 
day  and  one  at  night. 

Barry's  beat  is  the  seamy  side  of 
town — the  Tenderloin,  South  of 
Market  and  tough  Mission  neighbor- 
hoods— but  he  will  answer  calls  from 
any  part  of  the  city.  MAP  vans  will 
pick  up  any  drunk  who  voluntarily 
asks  to  be  taken  to  a  public  detox- 
ification center.  Often  his  only  alter- 
native is  jail. 

Barry  gets  a  call  from  Central 
Emergency  almost  immediately.  He 
heads  for  the  Tenderloin  address,  but 
as  the  van  cruises  Ellis,  someone 
shouts,  "Hey,  MAP!" 

Barry  stops  the  van,  jumps  down 
and  approaches  a  man  squatting  on  a 
stairway  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

"Am  I  drunk  enough  to  come 
with  you?"  the  man  asks. 

Barry  talks  to  him  a  minute  but 
returns  alone.  "That  wasn't  my  call. 
I  didn't  pick  him  up  because  he 
wanted  to  finish  his  bottle  of  wine 
and  I  told  him  he  couldn't  bring  it 
with  him." 

Around  the  corner  on  Jones, 
Barry  finds  the  call:  an  older  man 
hunkering  in  a  shallow  doorway. 
Barry  jumps  out  of  the  van  and  greets 
him  with  a  chipper  "What's  happen- 
ing?" 

The  man  looks  up,  befuddled. 
He  points  to  his  pants,  which  are 
nearly  torn  off.  He'd  been  mugged. 
"They  couldn't  get  my  wallet  so  they 
ripped  my  pants,"  he  explained. 

Barry  helps  him  to  his  feet  and 
into  the  van,  coaching  him  each  step 
of  the  way. 

Once  he's  in,  Barry  returns  to  his 
place  behind  the  wheel.  He  then  asks 
his  passenger's  name  ("Fred")  and 
whether  he's  a  veteran. 

"Yeah.  I  fought  for  my  country. 
I  fought  for  my  country  for  ten 
years,"  Fred  replies. 

"How  long  have  you  been  drink- 
ing?" 

"Since  I  got  divorced.  In  1970." 

"How  old  are  you  now,  Fred?" 

Fred  doesn't  know.  Then  it 
comes  to  him.  "I'm  48." 

He  looks  20  years  older. 

Barry  radios  Fred's  name  to  the 
Ozanam  Reception  Center,  where 
he'll  be  taken  for  detox.  Ozanam, 
which  is  run  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
or  "St.  Vinnie's"  as  the  street  people 


call  it,  has  been  severely  overburden- 
ed in  the  past  few  years. 

"Five  years  ago,  there  were  five 
detox  centers.  Now-  there's  only 
two,"  Barry  says.  The  reason  he  calls 
in  Fred's  name  beforehand  is  so  staff 
at  Ozanam  can  check  his  file  to  see  if 
he's  been  86'd  for  any  reason. 

Fred  mutters  while  Barry  waits 
for  the  reply:  "They'll  say  they  don't 
want  me.  I  don't  care..."  But 
seconds  later  he's  not  so  sure:  "Do 
you  think  they'll  let  me  in?" 

Fred's  in  luck,  Ozanam  will  take 

him. 

At  Eighth  Street  the  van  swings 
left  into  a  series  of  alleys  and  finally 
pulls  up  to  Ozanam's  side  door.  At 
this  hour,  Ozanam's  drop-in  center  is 
closed,  so  the  door  is  locked  and  only 
police,  MAP  or  agency  referrals  are 
allowed  inside.  Barry  assists  Fred  to  a 
chair  where  he'll  wait  to  be  screened. 

Fifty  life-battered  faces  fill  the 
cavernous  hall.  There's  a  low  mur- 
mur of  voices. 

Barry  talks  to  the  people  at  the 
desk.  They  give  him  the  rundown  on 
two  current  detox  clients,  Paula  and 
Benny,  who  need  to  be  taken  to  the 
Emergency  Room  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital.  MAP  saves  money 
for  the  city  by  reducing  the  high  cost 
of  ambulance  transportation  in  non- 
crisis  situations. 

Paula,  who's  28,  has  acute  pan- 
creatitis. Benny,  who's  close  to  50 
but  looks  70,  has  incipient  D.T.'s. 
Paula's  big-boned  and  tough- 
looking,  much  larger  than  Benny, 
who's  frail  and  thin.  He  has  nothing 
between  him  and  the  cold  but  a  light 
shirt,  jeans  and  sandals.  Benny's 
large  brown  eyes  stare  straight  ahead. 

"People  can  die  of  the  D.T.'s," 
Barry  explains.  "That's  what's  the 
matter  with  throwing  them  in  drunk 
tanks.  Here  there's  someone  to  look 
after  them  and  get  them  medical 
help.  They'll  probably  just  give  Ben- 
ny an  I.V.  of  saline  solution  and 
vitamin  B-12  and  Valium,  and  that'll 
stop  the  D.T.'s.  Then  we'll  pick  him 
up  in  a  few  hours  and  bring  him  back 
here.  It  saves  money  in  hospital  ex- 
penses that  way." 

Paula  doesn't  want  to  go  to  the 
hospital  and  makes  several  loud  com- 
plaints to  that  effect. 

"She  doesn't  feel  the  pain  so 
much  now,"  Barry  said,  "But  she 
will  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  wears 
off." 

They  pile  into  the  back  of  the 
van.  Paula  crushes  Benny  in  a  bear-  • 
hug.    "We   used   to   be  drinking 
buddies." 

Paula  can't  sit  still  or  stop  talk- 
ing. Benny  shakes  and  stares  ahead  at 
nothing.  His  white  hair  haloes  his 
head  and  he  looks  more  like  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  than  a  street  drunk. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Benny?" 

Continued  on  Page*8 


Women's 
Works  at  the 
Branch 

If  you're  looking  for  informa- 
tion about  women  that  Mother  may 
not  have  passed  on  to  you  (about 
politics,  spirituality,  sexuality,  or 
history  from  a  feminist  viewpoint), 
the  Noe  Valley  Branch  Library  at  451 
Jersey  St.  is  the  place  to  look,  now 
more  than  ever. 

The  Branch's  Women's  Collec- 
tion was  begun  way  back  in  1974  by 
Librarian  Margaret  Wyatt,  and  has 
been  maintained  with  the  assistance 
of  staffers  Joan  Goldman  and  Rober- 
ta Greifer.  Now  it's  been  augmented 
by  the  donation  of  the  Women's 
Library  Collection,  organized  by  the 
Bay  Area  Chapter  of  the  Women 
Library  Workers  (WLW)  and 
formerly  housed  at  the  Women's 
Building  on  18th  Street.  The  goal  of 
Wyatt  and  the  WLW  is  to  make 
available  at  the  neighborhood  level 
material  which  is  often  found  at 
reference  centers  and  academic 
libraries. 

The  library's  collection,  now 
three  bookcases'  worth  rather  than 
just  three  shelves,  includes  works  on 
non-sexist  childrearing,  biographies 
of  women  by  women,  women's 
poetry,  and  reprints  of  early  feminist 
writers  such  as  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman.  Small  feminist  presses  such 
as  Shameless  Hussy  and  Daughters, 
Inc.  are  represented,  together  with 
pamphlets,  journals,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  oriented  to  women. 

Wyatt  reports  that  the  yellow- 
dotted  books  are  already  passing  over 
the  charge  desk  in  significant 
numbers.  Most  of  these  materials 
have  been  donated,  and  donations 
are  still  needed  if  the  collection  is  to 
grow,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
branch's  limited  budget.  Anyone 
with  money,  books  or  magazines  or 
time  to  contribute  can  call  Margaret 
Wyatt  at  285-2788.  ■ 


LARRY  KASSIN 

Now  accepting 
flute  students. 
Beginning  to  advanced 
Jazz  and  classical 


647-2924 


NOE  VALLEY  SPORTS 
sells 

Slickers 
Sneakers 
Sweats 
Shorts 
Socks 

and 
Balls 


3921  24th  St. 
Open  10-6  Mon.-Fri. 

10-4  Sat. 
Closed  Sun. 
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Will  24th  Street  Remain  Special? 


By  Joan  Borus 


By  Sept.  18,  the  fate  of  the 
Special  Use  District  ordinance,  which 
currently  limits  commercial  develop- 
ment on  Noe  Valley's  24th  Street  and 
several  other  streets  across  the  city, 
will  have  been  decided.  The  or- 
dinance, set  to  expire  on  Oct.  19, 
underwent  a  series  of  hearings  last 
month  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  renewed  for  another  year. 

At  press  time,  the  ordinance  had 
successfully  cleared  the  first  hurdle. 
On  Aug.  14,  the  S.F.  Planning  Com- 
mission agreed  by  a  vote  of  7-0  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  ordinance  for 
another  year. 

Despite  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion's unanimous  approval,  ultimate 


approval  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors will  probably  involve  a  strug- 
gle. According  to  Friends  of  Noe 
Valley  Planning  Committee  co-chair 
Mark  Cohen,  who  was  one  of  only 
three  Noe  Valley  residents  present  at 
the  vote,  the  business  community  has 
lobbied  hard  against  continuing  the 
ordinance  and  is  well  organized. 

During  the  proceedings,  the 
citywide  Council  of  Merchants,  of 
which  the  Noe  Valley  Merchants 
Association  is  a  member,  tried  to  in- 
troduce delaying  tactics  to  prevent 
the  commission  from  reaching  a  deci- 
sion that  night.  The  group  contended 
that  more  data  was  needed  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  ordinance 
on  businesses,  and  suggested  waiting 
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to  take  action  until  it  had  received  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  its 
members  earlier  in  the  month. 

Although  this  suggestion  ap- 
peared to  sway  fhe  commission's 
president,  Toby  Rosenblatt,  Zoning 
Administrator  Robert  Passmore  re- 
jected the  proposal,  pointing  out  that 
the  commission  had  approved  20  of 
the  21  Special  Use  cases  in  the  past 
year  and  that  extending  the  hearing 
date  would  cause  gaps  in  legislative 
continuity.  (The  bill  must  be  on 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein's  desk  by  the 
18th  since  it  takes  a  month  to  clear.) 

In  support  of  the  ordinance, 
Cohen  has  written  a  study  of  his  own 
called  "San  Francisco's  Neighbor- 
hood Commercial  Special  Use 
District  Ordinance:  An  Innovative 
Approach  to  the  Maintenance  and 
Preservation  of  Neighborhood  Quali- 
ty and  Character." 

"Nobody  has  anything  that 
outlines  what  the  ordinance  is.  I  hope 
my  study  will  help  people  make  more 
informed  decisions,"  he  said. 

Cohen's  study  argues  that  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Decisions  over  the 
past  five  decades  have  consistently 
supported  the  right  of  states  and  local, 
governments  to  employ  zoning 
regulations  which  protect  the  public 
welfare. 

He  asserts  that  the  two  main 
premises  of  the  San  Francisco  or- 
dinance—controlling  growth  and 
preserving  neighborhood  character- 


fall  well  within  the  court's  definition 
of  public  welfare  and  have  been 
upheld  in  other  localities  such  as 
Petaluma  and  Livermore. 

Despite  the  opposition  from  the 
business  community,  the  ordinance  is 
going  up  for  renewal  with  only  "in- 
credibly minor"  changes,  says 
Robert  Feldman  of  the  Planning 
Department  staff.  For  instance, 
"financial  offices"  has  now  been 
changed  to  read  "financial  institu- 
tions." Also  changed  is  the  definition 
of  a  bar,  which  has  now  been  expand- 
ed to  include  any  food  serving 
establishment  with  a  hard  liquor 
license. 

Special  Use  District  permits  now 
conform  to  the  same  procedures  used 
for  Conditional  Use  zoning  permits; 
each  proposed  modification  is  treated 
separately  and  requires  a  separate  ap- 
plication. 

And,  according  to  Angelica 
Chiong,  who  has  been  administering 
Special  Use  permits  since  January,  a 
new  application  form  is  now  in  use 
which  contains  language  to  the  effect 
that  applicants  will  face  a  delayed 
commission  hearing  if  they  fail  to  ap- 
pear before  "any  interested 
neighborhood  groups  and  organiza- 
tions." 

In  short,  says  Feldman,  "The 
Planning  Department  is  willing  for  it 
(Special  Use)  to  continue... though 
whether  the  supervisors  are,  I'm  not 
sure."  ■ 
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New  Poetry  Series 

As  with  the  other  art  forms  that 
enjoy  official  Noe  Valley  recogni- 
tion, poetry  is  about  to  receive  the 
seal  of  approval.  Starting  in  October, 
under  the  auspices  of  Noe  Valley 
Poetry,  poetry  readings  will  be  held 
fortnightly  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez. 

Organizer  Diane  Frank,  a  local 
poet  and  film  writer,  plans  to  feature 
two  local  writers  at  each  reading  and 
hopes  to  include  good  but  unpub- 
lished poets  in  the  series.  The 
readings  will  be  held  in  the  lofty 
Ministry  sanctuary  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Interested  poets  are  encouraged 
to  submit  manuscripts  to  Diane 
Frank,  c/o  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez,  S.F.,  94114.  Include  a 
stamped  returned  envelope  and  a 
telephone  number. 

The  Noe  Valley  Voice  plans  to 
support  this  effort  to  bring  poetry 
Noe  Valley  into  the  open.  We  will  be 
publishing  an  article  on  Noe  Valley 
poetry  in  the  October  Voice,  and  we 
hope  to  start  printing  poetry  by 
neighborhood  poets.  Please  send  sug- 
gestions, comments  or  submissions  to 
the  Voice,  1021  Sanchez,  S.F.,  941 14. 


Religious  Education 

St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  on 
29th  and  Church  Streets  is  starting  a 
Children's  Religious  Education  Pro- 
gram on  Sept.  19. 

This  program  is  for  all  Catholic 
children  who  attend  public  schools  in 
the  Noe  Valley  area.  On  Sept.  5,  after 
the  5  p.m.  Mass  and  again  on  Sept.  6 
after  the  9:45,  11  and  12:15  Masses, 
St.  Paul's  will  have  a  "Meet  the 
Teacher"  time  in  the  hall  under  the 
Church.  The  teachers  will  be 
available  to  explain  the  classes,  which 
are  held  Saturday  mornings  from 
9:30  to  11  a.m. 

For  more  information,  call 
Father  Mark  Marks  at  648-7538  or 
Nancy  Cori  at  585-9757. 


Annual  Art  Show 

Artists,  dabblers  and  any  other 
visual  creative  types  are  invited  to 
submit  work  to  the  Annual  Noe 
Valley  Art  Show,  to  be  held  this  year 
in  the  newly  renovated  Gallery  San- 
chez, at  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  There  is 


PIZZA 

WE  DELIVER 

647-1929 


OPEN  DAILY 
FROM  4  PM 
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The  Community  Music  Center  at  544  Capp  St.  is  celebrating  it's  60th  anniversary.  The 
above  photo  was  taken  in  1926  at  an  outdoor  concert  by  the  Center's  Orchestra  Ensemble. 

The  Center  offers  low-cost  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of  music  genres  and  produces 
many  free  concerts  at  its  Capp  Street  home.  For  a  list  of  events,  and  information  on  their 
classes,  call  647-6015. 


SHORT  TAKES 


no  entry  fee  and  the  show  is  open  to 
all.  Artists  may  submit  up  to  two 
works,  and  heavy  or  bulky  objects 
are  discouraged. 

Work  will  be  received  on  Friday, 
Sept.  25,  from  1  to  7  pm.  The  show 
opens  with  a  reception  for  the  artists 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  27,  from  4  to  6  pm. 
Want  more  details?  Send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Arts  Coor- 
dinator, Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  San  Francisco,  94114. 


Grassroots  Job 

The  Housing  Rights  Outreach 
Project  is  seeking  an  individual  to 
assist  in  developing  financial 
resources  for  tenant  education  and 
counseling  activities. 

The  position  is  20  hours  per 
week  with  a  gross  salary  of  $350  per 
month.  Experience  working  with 
community  organizations  and  agen- 
cies, grant  writing  and/or  grassroots 
fundraising  would  be  desirable. 

Applications  are  available  at  the 
San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  and 
Peoples  Law  School,  558  Capp  St. 
For  further  information  call 
285-2220. 


CHIRP  Calls 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  complete 
up-to-date  listing  of  doctors  in  every 
San  Francisco  neighborhood,  den- 
tists who  take  Medi-Cal,  clinics  with 
sliding  fee  scales,  family  planning 
clinics  and  other  hard-to-find  health 
services,  CHIRP  can  help  you. 

CHIRP  (The  Child  Health  In- 
formation and  Referral  Project)  will 
refer  callers  to  the  medical  care  ser- 
vices they  need. 

They  have  new  hours  and  can  be 
reached  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  at 
558-5818. 

Polish  Those  Apples 

It's  back  to  school  time  and  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  are  remind- 
ing parents  of  eligibility  requirements 
for  kindergarten-age  children. 

To  attend  school  this  Fall, 
children  must  have  been  born  on  or 
before  December  2,  1976,  making 
them  at  least  4  years  and  9  months 
old.  Proof  of  birth  in  the  form  of  a 
birth  certificate,  hospital  record  or 


baptismal  certificate  is  required. 

Parents  must  also  have  proof  of 
immunization.  All  kindergarten 
children  and  new  students  must  have 
had  one  dose  of  the  following  vac- 
cines: Polio,  DPT  or  TD,  Measles, 
Mumps  and  Rubella.  The  School 
Operations  Office  number  is 
565-9524. 


Kids  to  Alabama 

Kids  Corner  Co-operative 
School,  long  at  314  29th  St.,  has 
moved  its  tots  and  tinkertoys  to  1249 
Alabama  St. 

A  member  of  the  S.F.  Council  of 
Parent  Participation  Nursery  Schools 
for  eight  years,  Kids  Corner  offers  a 
number  of  programs  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  varying  lifestyles  of 
parents:  morning  sessions  for  V/i  to 
5-year-olds;  a  lunch  program:  after- 
noon drop-in  for  3  to  8-year-olds, 
with  parent  involvement;  and  full- 
day  and  afternoon  non-participatory 
programs  for  working  parents. 

Interested  persons  can  call 
Robin  Smith-Doyle  at  863-4120. 


"I  Get  a  Kick  Out  of..." 

If  soccer  gives  you  a  thrill  and 
you  have  some  time  to  kick  around, 
San  Francisco  Vikings  Junior  Soccer 
Club  is  now  registering  players  for 
the  1981-82  soccer  season. 

The  Vikings  maintain  a  youth 
program  aimed  at  teaching  the  basic 
skills  of  soccer.  The  playing  season  is 
from  September  through  March.  . 

Registration  is  at  Lowell  High 
School,  Sept.  12,  9  a.m.  to  noon.  The 
program  is  open  to  players  with 
birthdates  from  1963  through  1975, 
and  the  cost  is  $30. 

The  club  is  also  looking  for 
parents  or  individuals  willing  to 
volunteer  to  coach  or  referee.  For 
more  information,  contact  Terry 
Middleton  at  585-7954. 


MODERN  TIMES 
BOOKSTORE 


968  VALENCIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94110 
(415)  282-9246 


11-6:30  Mon  to  Sat 
11-5  Sunday 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FINE 
PROGRESSIVE  BOOKSTORE 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 

Call  824-2550 
dirt  cheap  travel 

3850  23rd  St. 


Spend  it  there, 
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Jukes... 


Continued  from  Pane  I 

Glenn-Rowe  is  one  of  several  "ven- 
dors" of  jukeboxes  and  bar  games 
for  the  Bay  Area.  Mike  Witte  of 
Rainbow  Novelties,  a  competing  ven- 
dor, notes  that  "we're  pretty  careful 
about  not  steppin'  on  each  other's 
toes."  He  points  out  that  the  "loca- 
tions" (bars  and  cafes)  either  split  the 
cash  box  50/50  with  the  vendor  or 
rent  the  box  for  a  set  fee,  usually 
about  $30  to  $45  per  week. 

"Rentals  are  not  as  concerned 
with  money  as  with  having  noise  in 
the  place.  Commission-split  locations 
are  probably  busier,  trying  to  pick  up 
a  few  bucks,"  Witte  remarks. 

Patch  County's  Janice  Costa 
and  her  counterparts  get  requests 
from  customers,  on  cocktail  napkins 
or  whatever's  handy,  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  vendor,  who  shows  up  every 
couple  of  weeks  to  change  the  selec- 
tions and  every  month  or  so  to  take 
care  of  Canadian  coins  and  other  ser- 
vice problems. 

"We  get  most  of  what  we 
want,"  says  Janice.  "If  there's  a 
good  new  tune,  like  'Rapture'  by 
Blondie,  we  put  it  on  the  box.  But  to 
be  honest,  we  try  to  keep  the  country 
off  it." 

Hard-core  country  cultists  could 
migrate  up  to'Rockola  452  at  the 
Valley  Tavern  (24th  Street  between 
Vicksburg  and  Church),  which  is 
about  20  percent  C&W,  or  the  Rowe 
AMI  200  at  the  Cork  'n  Bottle  (24th 
between  Noe  and  Castro)  which  has  a 
special  C&W  section  (and  one  section 
each  for  rock,  "for  the  young  kids," 
and  Irish,  "for  all  our  old 
customers.") 

It's  somehow  ironic  that  this 
White  redneck  stuff  is  what 
jukeboxes  are  made  of  these  days. 
They  had  very  different  roots,  among 
poor  Southern  Blacks  in  the  '20s  who 
couldn't  afford  phonographs  or 
radios  for  their  own  homes. 

In  his  "Juke  Box  Saturday 
Night"— the  only  book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library— author  J.  Krivine  notes, 
"The  word  'juke,'  like  'funk'  or 
'rock  'n  roll,'  was  a  synonym  for  sex, 
dance,  and  music,  a  combination  that 
White  society  strenuously  refused  to 
acknowledge." 

Webster's  Third  New  Interna- 
tional traces  the  word  to  the  Gullah 
dialect  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands, 
where  it  meant  "disorderly"  and 
"wicked,"  and  was  used  in  associa- 
tion with  "juke  joint,"  i.e.,  "an 
establishment  having  a  jukebox;  esp: 
a  small  inexpensive  establishment  for 
eating,  drinking,  or  dancing  to  the 
music  of  a  jukebox." 

Does  all  this  bring  to  mind  Fin- 
negan's  Wake,  the  sometimes 
disorderly  and  wicked  (but 
predominantly  White)  establishment 
across  24th  from  the  Cork  'n  Bottle? 
Actually  Alvin  Warwas,  whose  hir- 
sute caricature  hangs  behind  Fin- 
negan's  bar,  where  he  works,  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  discophile  who 
maintains  a  serious  involvement  with 
his  Seeburg  Disco. 

"It's  really  my  taste,  not  the 
customers'  taste,"  Alvin  points  out. 
He  doesn't  depend  on  the  vendor  to 
procure  discs;  he  goes  out  and  finds 
them   himself,   at   such   spots  as 


Universal  Records  in  Berkeley.  His 
finds  include  Bruce  Springsteen's 
original  "Fire,"  a  couple  of  rare 
Dylan  singles,  and  "The  Team  Al 
Davis  Gave  Us"  by  Johnny  Stallion. 

He  cycles  the  records  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  inscrutable  design, 
but  there  are  some  "I  never  intend  to 
take  off,"  including  "Brown-Eyed 
Girl,"  Van  Morisson's  first  hit,  and 
the  Clancy  Brothers'  version  of  "Tim 
Finnegan's  Wake,"  which  was  an 
Irish  folk  song  long  before  it  was  a 
book  or  a  bar. 

Another  Alvin  (Stilman)  down 
at  the  Cafe  Babar  (Guerrero  near 
22nd)  is  equally  devoted  to  his  box 
("there  is  not  another  like  it 
anywhere"),  but  to  a  different  kind 
of  music  ("jazz  only").  This  Alvin 
actually  has  his  own  "service  key" 
(most  locations  just  get  a  key  to  the 
cash  box),  which-  allows  him  to 
feature  as  much  Fats  Navarro,  Cole- 
man Hawkins,  and  Charles  Mingus 
as  he  can  dig  up  at  Jack's  Record 
Cellar,  the  Record  Finder,  and  other 
such  esoteric  places.  "All  this  stuff 
holds  up  as  art  or  music,"  Alvin  says. 
It's  also  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  Art  Deco  intimacy  that  the  Babar 
effects. 

Roberto  Contreras  at  the  Villa 
Madrid  (Valencia  between  22nd  and 
23rd)  looks  to  another  vendor,  B&F 
music  to  supply  discs  imported 
directly  from  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  or 
Honduras,"  and  "Cuban"  hits  pro- 
duced in  Miami.  Actually,  many 
Latin  singles  are  recorded  south  of 
the  border,  pressed  in  the  U.S.,  and 
aired  on  ethnic  radio  stations  like 
KBRG,  but  younger,  upwardly 
mobile  Latinos  are  turning  towards 
C&W,  funk,  and  fusion. 

Down  the  block  at  the  Artemis 
Cafe  (23rd  and  Valencia),  Sara 
Lewinstein  has  her  own  special  tastes. 
"Whenever  I  see  any  woman  on  a  45, 
I  try  to  get  it  right  away,"  she  notes. 
This  includes  occasional  promotional 
numbers  from  Olivia  Records,  a  ma- 
jor women's  label,  but  Sara  points 
out  that  most  artists  who  record 
"women's  music"  per  se  don't  have 
the  financial  backing  needed  to  pro- 
duce singles  in  addition  to  LP's.  So 
Sara  features  other  women  artists, 
some  of  whom  may  not  always  meet 
strict  feminist  standards. 

"For  a  while  we  had  'Jesse'  by 
Carly  Simon,"  she  recounts, 
"because  I  really  just  loved  that 
song,  I  never  really  listened  to  the 
words.  I  had  some  women  complain, 
'how  can  you  play  that  in  here,  this 
woman  getting  flowers  and  changing 
the  sheets  for  this  guy  and  so  forth,' 
but  that  doesn't  negate  that  the  song 
was  a  good  song.  So  I  decided,  I'll 
leave  it  on  for  a  bit  and  then  take  it 
off." 

Obviously  some  places  care  what 
the  crowd  likes  and  some  don't. 
Stephanie  Roger  at  O'Greenberg's 
(29th  and  Dolores)  is  personally  par- 
tial to  Lyny.rd  Skynyrd,  but  "that 
stuff  is  too  heavy,  you've  got  to  put 
stuff  on  that  people  are  gonna  play." 
For  O'G's  crowd  it's  C&W  and 
Oldies-but-Goodies. 

At  Taylor's  Public  House  (24th 
between  Castro  and  Diamond)  Don 
Schultz  maintains  a  "very,  very  nice 
mixture"  of  what  Mike  at  Rainbow 
Novelties  calls  "Adult  Contem- 
porary ...  somewhere  between  easy 
listening  and  juvenile  rock,"  ap- 
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propriate  to  Taylor's  small,  genteel 
set-up. 

The  Peaks  (Castro  between  24th 
and  Jersey)  has  Ernest  Tubb  and 
Hank  Williams  for  the  older,  early 
evening  drinkers  and  Waylon  and 
Willie  for  the  younger,  later  drinkers. 
Kenny  Owens  at  Luke's  (Valencia 
and  25th)  says,  "Things  haven't 
changed  for  years,"  and  Perry 
Como,  the  Andrews  Sisters  and  the 
Four  Aces  tell  you  Kenny's  not  kid- 
ding. 

On  the  other  hand  Ralph  Sutter, 
one  of  the  boisterous  barkeeps  at  Ba- 
jone's  (Valencia  between  21st  and 
22nd)  maintains  that  the  jukebox  is  a 
means  of  crowd  control.  "We  keep 
classical  stuff  on  the  box,"  he  ex- 
plains, "so  when  the  jazz  people 
come  in  here  late  at  night,  we  can 
turn  on  the  opera  and  get  rid  of 
them."  Still,  the  jazz  people  get  plen- 
ty of  Teddy  Pendergrass,  Grover 
Washington  Jr.,  and  Pointer  Sisters 
to  satisfy  their  KRE-ish  appetites. 

One  kind  of  music  you  won't 
find  much  of  is  New  Wave.  Alex 
Sherston,  jukebox  programmer  for 
Glenn-Rowe,  says  she'd  like  to 
feature  more  of  it,  but  finds  that  the 
bars  are  not  interested,  maybe 
because  they  cater  to  an  over-the-hill 
clientele. 

However,  Alvin  at  the  Babar  has 
been  known  to  slip  on  a  cut  by  Ralph 
Eno,  one  of  his  customers,  and  Bill 
Genest  at  the  Irish  Rover  (26th  and 
Valencia)  has  held  on  to  "four  or  five 
New  Wave  that  belong  to  a  fella  that 
used  to  come  in  here." 

For  those  of  you  who  jump  up 
and  down  at  this  kind  of  news,  Bill's 
hits  include  "I  Believe"  by  the  Buzz- 
cocks,  "Private  Idaho"  by  the 
B-52's,  and  "Busy  Little  B-Side"  by 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Explosions. 
Don't  expect  the  Rover  to  be  another 
Fab  Mat),  though.  Bill  reports  that 
Rainbow  Novelties  "usually  puts  in 
what  they  want,"  and  "the  most 
popular  songs  are  'On  the  Road 
Again*  and  'Blue  Bayou.'  They  get 
worn  out,  and  they  get  replaced  by 
the  same  thing." 

Some  customers  -  rate  high 
enough  to  wear  out  their  own  special 
favorites.  Curtis  with  his  Leon 
Russell  fixation  is  a  case  in  point.  Ba- 
jone's  Ralph  tells  of  a  Bajone's 
regular  who  insists  that  two  selections 
be  played  every  time  he  comes  in: 
"One  is  some  opera,  Pagliacci  or 
something,  the  other  is  some  funk 
thing."  This  customer  has  also  asked 
Ralph  to  play  these  two  tunes  at  his 
(the  customer's)  funeral.  The 
pragmatic  Ralph  prefers  giving  such 
characters  music  money,  rather  than 
playing  around  with  bar  dice:  "I  can 
make  a  couple  of  bucks  off  drinks  in 
the  time  it  takes  me  to  shake  'em." 

The  Glenn-Rowe  company  can 
count  on  Alex  to  keep  up  with  both 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  in 
customer  taste.  She  alphabetizes  the 
requests,  cross-checks  her  Phono- 
Book  to  see  if  the  recordings  really 
exist,  consults  radio  stations  and 
Billboard  magazine,  and  visits  the 
"one-stops"  (record  warehouses) 
every  week  and,  occasionally,  the 
specialty  shops  like  Back  Door  in  El 
Cerrito  (a  source  of  Bluegrass). 
Glenn-Rowe  also  maintains  several 
thousand  singles  in  its  own  library. 
"Everything  is  very  much  ballad 
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now,"  says  Alex.  "I  end  up  buying 
more  Kenny  Rogers  than  anything 
else." 

However,  Charles  Drew  and  his 
fuzzy  friends  up  at  Chrysalis  Hair 
Cutters  have  declared  complete  in- 
dependence from  the  vendors. 
Charles  owns  the  box  and  he  and  the 
staff  own  all  the  records.  His 
venerable  Seeburg  machine  ("I  love 
the  chrome  and  the  lights  and  actual- 
ly seeing  the  records")  is  of  a  vintage 
that  has  largely  been  replaced  by 
digital  models,  some  of  which  can  be 
programmed  to  blink  with  the  beat. 

Charles'  box  has  been  brought 
out  from  behind  the  hair  driers  to  the 
front  of  the  shop  so  that  customers 
won't  be.  intimidated  from  playing 
with  it  while  they're  waiting  to  be 
clipped.  Without  even  dropping  a 
dime,  you  can  nod  into  nostalgia  with 
Elvis*  "Teddy  Bear"  and  "Shout" 
(both  parts)  with  Joey  Dee  and  the 
Starlighters.  Or  you  can  get  your  per- 
manent new-waved  by  the  Waitresses 
("I  know  What  Boys  Lite")  or  Flip- 
per ("Love  Canal"),  who  used  to 
work  down  the  street  at  the  Acme 
which,  punk  or  Perrier,  has  always 
had  a  fine,  eclectic  box. 

So  let's  raise  our  Anchor,  our 
latte,  and  our  bottle  of  conditioner, 
and  offer  a  toast  to  the  Valley's 
varied  jukes,  from  which  we've 
selected  our  own  Top  10  discs  (see 
box).  ■ 


Noe  Valley's  Top  10  Juke  Hits 

(alphabetically  by  location) 

1.  "Milord"— Edith  Piaf  (ACME) 

2.  "Java  Jive"— The  Ink  Spots 
(CAFE  BABAR)  % 

3.  "Here  Is  My  Love"— Sylvester 

(BAJONES) 

4.  "There.  Goes  My  Baby"— The 

Drifters  (CORK  'N  BOTTLE) 

5.  "Brown-Eyed  Girl"  — Van 
Morrison  (FINNEGAN'S) 

6.  "Waiting  For  A  Train"— (the 

original)  Jimmie  Rodgers 
(LUKE'S) 

7.  "Piece  of  My  Heart"— Janis 
Joplin  (PATCH  COUNTY) 

8.  "I  Fall  to  Pieces"— Patsy  Cline 

(THE  PEAKS) 

9.  "Wedding  Bell  Blues"— Laura 

Nyro  (TAYLOR'S) 

10.  "That  Old  Black  Magic"— 
Louis  Prima  &  Keely  Smith 
(VALLEY  TAVERN) 

Most  Widely  Featured  Hit: 
"Watching  the  Wheels"— John 
Lennon  &  Yoko  Ono 
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Sanchez  Street  Swings  On  Saturday  Night 


By  Erik  Hennum 

It's  Saturday  night,  and  every 
seat  is  taken  upstairs  at  the  Noe 
Valley  Ministry.  The  crowd  quiets  as 
two  men  emerge  from  a  door  at  the 
rear.  You  might  expect  the  two  to 
begin  exhorting  the  crowd's  well- 
prepared  piety,  but  one  moves 
toward  a  piano.  The  other,  a  blond 
man  whose  features  are  sharpened  by 
a  tapering  beard,  sights  down  the 
barrel  of  one  of  a  battery  of  silver 
and  brown  flutes.  The  performance  is 
part  of  the  Noe  Valley  Jazz  series, 
and  Larry  Kassin,  the  flutist,  runs  the 
show. 

The  program  is  the  offspring  of 
a  similar  offering  at  Fort  Mason  last 
year  which  began  well  but  declined 
because  no  one  was  eager  to  shoulder 
the  promotional  and  administrative 
responsibilities.  Rather  than  allow 
one  of  the  few  outlets  for  community 
jazz  to  disappear,  Kassin  volun- 
teered. Noe  Valley  became  the  new 
location  not  only  because  it  was  more 
central  but  because  it  was  convenient 
to  Kasin's  house  on  Alvarado  Street. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry  and  City  Celebration, 
Kassin  launched  the  series  at  1021 
Sanchez  St.  in  February  of  this  year. 

While  putting  some  enchiladas 
together  at  his  home,  he  described  the 
healthy  atmosphere  and  the  impor- 
tance of  Noe  Valley  Jazz.  "Most  of 
the  clubs  are  into  a  drinking,  talking 
scene.  That's  valid  too — there's  a  cer- 
tain energy  and  jungle  imagery  of  a 
smoky  nightclub  that's  great,  but  I 
couldn't  play  in  a  quiet  duo  at,  say, 
Bajone's.  At  the  Ministry,  it's  a  con- 
cert, yet  it's  loose.  People  can  clap 
after  solos  and  laugh  when  something 
funny  happens.  On  Sundays,  people 
were  bringing  their  kids." 

Kassin  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
those  who've  attended  performances. 
"The  people  who  come  have  been  a 
good  listening,  knowledgeable  au- 
dience. When  Tom  Darter  and  I 
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played,  the  parts  we  thought  worked 
the  best  were  the  ones  that  the  au- 
dience liked  the  best— which  isn't 
always  true.... 

"The  people  we  have  playing 
are,  I  feel,  the  cream  of  the  area  as 
fa"r  as  jazz  musicians  are  concerned- 
people  like  Eddie  Moore,  Bobby 
McFerrin.  Eddie  Marshall,  Chris 
Amberger,  Jim  Grantham,  Bishop 
Norman  Williams,  and  United  Front. 
Despite  the  fact  these  people  weren't 
making  much  money,  they  just 
played  their  asses  off,  whether  there 
were  twenty  or  a  hundred  people.  It's 
pretty  inspiring." 

Now  that  the  series  is  starting  to 
get  good  crowds,  Kassin  says,  the 
program  is  able  to  "pay  quite  well.  If 
other  people  did  this,  maybe  jazz 
musicians  would  be  able  to  make  a 
living  in  this  city." 

Kassin's  own  career  illustrates 
the  kind  of  versality  musicians  must 
have  to  thrive  on  their  musical  talents 
alone.  Graduated  in  1975  from  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  Roosevelt 
University,  he  would  prefer  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  composition  and  per- 
formance. But  transcription  of 
recorded  solos,  accompaniment  of 
dance  companies,  teaching,  and 
reconditioning  flutes  have  been 
necessary  to  pacify  landlords  and 
grocers. 

Recently,  Kassin  has  composed 
and  produced  background  music  for 
documentaries,  animations,  and 
short  films,  projects  which  require 
"everything  from  your  basic 
Hollywood  vocalist-opening- with- 
trumpets-and-a-chorus  to  kazoo 
chase  scene  music."  Work  that  exer- 
cises musical  skills  is  rare,  and  musi- 
cians frequently  have  to  make  do 
with  jobs  unrelated  to  their  interests. 

With  Kassin,  these  interests  are 
varied.  He  performs  mainly  in  duos 
with  pianist  Tom  Darter,  pianist 
Joyce  Imbesi,  and  African  Master 
Drummer  Kwaku  Dadey,  but  also 
with  a  quartet  and  in  classical  and 


jazz-fusion  contexts.  Paradoxically, 
his  compositional  explorations  have 
led  to  scepticism  about  that  terror  of 
the  beginner — black  notes  on  staves. 

"We  found  that  it  doesn't  pay  to 
write  anything  down  unless  you  really 
need  to.  It's  more  interesting  to 
follow  a  'road  map,'  where  you 
might  play  some  fast  notes  here,  and 
then  do  another  section  with  slow 
notes.  Most  written  ideas  are 
something  you  can  come  up  with 
while  playing." 

Like  most  musicians  of  caliber. 
Kassin  has  a  deep  and  direct  involve- 
ment with  his  instrument.  "I  love  the 
sound  of  the  instrument,  but  it  gets 
boring  to  play  with  a  pretty  sound  all 
the  time." 

To  expand  the  range  of  the  in- 
strument, Kassin  uses  a  number  of 
difficult  techniques,  such  as  varying 
the  speed  of  the  vibrato,  playing  dou- 
ble stops  (two  notes  at  once),  hum- 
ming while  playing  the  flute  (often  in 
harmony  with  the  instrument), 
removing  the  mouthpiece  and  blow- 
ing directly  down  the  shaft  of  the  in- 
strument, and  clicking  the  keys  for 
percussive  effect. 

All  of  these  experimental  no- 
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tions  and  advanced  techniques  were 
on  display  that  Saturday  night  at  the 
Ministry,  but  something  else  occurred 
when  Kassin  briskly  lifted  his  flute  to 
cue  the  beginning.  The  music  passed 
from  the  stately  to  the  droningly 
mysterious  to  the  lightness  of  a  wed- 
ding waltz.  The  audience  picked  up 
on  the  rock-derived  rhythms  and 
smiled  at  the  more  bizarre  flights  of 
musical  caprice. 

"I  want  people  first  and 
foremost  to  enjoy  themselves," 
Kassin  said  later.  "If  someone  takes 
away  a  melody  with  them,  that's 
wonderful — the  feeling  that  you've 
communicated.  To  me,  that's  what 
it's  all  about." 

Folding  their  seats  and  carrying 
them  to  the  corner,  perhaps  lingering 
at  the  door,  people  had  a  satisfied 
look.  ■ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Beginning  in 
September,  Noe  Valley  Jazz  will  take 
place  on  the  second  and  third  Satur- 
days of  each  month.  On  Sept.  19, 
Larry  Kassin  will  perform  with 
pianist  Tom  Darter,  starting  at  8:15 
p.m.  Other  Saturdays  will  offer  the 
more  heterogenous  Noe  Valley  Musk- 
series. 
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M  A  P... 

Continued  from  Pane 

Paula  asks,  then  winces  from  the 
pain  in  her  gut  as  the  van  hits  a 
bump. 

"I've  got  a  cyst  as  big  as  a 
baseball,"  she  shouts.  "1  know 
what's  gonna  happen  when  1  see  my 
doctor.  He's  gonna  cuss  me  out  for 
drinking  again." 

When  the  van  arrives  at  Mission 
Emergency,  Paula  doesn't  want  to 
leave. 

"Yeah,  I'm  scared.  Goddamn 
right." 

Benny  stirs  from  his  reverie  and 
suddenly  answers  an  unposed  ques- 
tion: "Yes,  I'm  a  musician!" 

The  nurse  asks  them  to  tell  her 
when  they  had  their  last  drink  and  to 
point  to  where  the  pain  is. 

Benny  lies  in  a  semi-fetal  posi- 
tion on  the  gurney. 

"Oh,  yes,  1  played  professional- 
ly." He  lists  six  jazz  giants.  "I  played 
woodwind.  I'd  like  to  play  again,  but 
something  bad  happened  and  1  broke 
my  woodwind.  1  stopped  playing 
when  I  started  to  drink."  He  paused. 
"I'm  sad.  There's  a  lot  of  people  who 
don't  understand  me.  I'm  an 
Indian." 

Outside  Barry  tells  a  story  about 
a  drunk  he'd  picked  up  who  said  he'd 
gotten  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  "I  thought,  4oh,  sure,'  but  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  1  picked  up  the 
same  guy,  and  this  time  he  had  his 
letter  of  citation  from  President 
Truman  with  him.  He'd  been  a  hero. 
A  lot  of  the  people  we  pick  up  have 
done  some  pretty  amazing  things." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  MAP  of- 
fice to  pick  up  messages,  Barry  talked 
about  the  problems  of  the  street  peo- 
ple. "One  of  the  worst  things  that 
can  happen  to  these  guys  is  getting 
compacted.  What  happens  is  they'll 
be  looking  for  a  warm  place  to  sleep 
some  cold  foggy  night  like  this  one, 
so  they'll  climb  into  a  dumpster  with 
a  bottle  of  wine.  They'll  be  too  pass- 
ed out  to  notice  when  the  gar- 
bagemen  come  to  empty  out  the 
dumpsters,  and  the  trucks  make  so 
much  noise  they  can't  hear  the  guy 
scream.  It  happens  a  lot." 

Barry  said  he  had  noticed  an  in- 
crease in  sexual  assaults  on  winos  and 
"winettes."  "Who's  going  to  believe 
a  wino?"  he  asked,  "/'m  going  to 
believe  them!" 

He  sweeps  an  alley  behind  the 
Greyhound  station.  "A  lot  of  guys 
hang  around  here  because  there's  a 
refrigerator  vent  that  blows  warm  air 
up  from  the  sidewalk.  It's  a  way  to 
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stay  warm." 

Sure  enough,  two  men  crouch  on 
the  sidewalk,  taking  advantage  of  the 
warmth.  But  when  Barry  bounds  out 
of  the  van  to  ask  if  anybody  wants  to 
go  to  detox,  a  third  man  emerges 
from  a  pile  of  paper  and  rags.  Barry 
extends  his  hand  to  him  and  he  stag- 
gers to  his  feet.  MAP  won't  take 
anybody  who  can't  voluntarily  walk 
to  the  van,  but  they  will  call  an  am- 
bulance or  police  if  the  situation  war- 
rants it. 


burden  on  an  already  overtaxed  staff. 
Lennard  says,  "If  there's  violence, 
we  try  to  check  ourselves  out  and  find 
out  what  happened.  Sometimes  peo- 
ple are  afraid.  You  might  reach  out 
to  touch  their  arms  and  they'll  fight 
you." 

The  drop-in  center,  which  was 
full  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  is  now 
deserted.  A  few  people  sleep  on  beds 
in  a  dark  alcove.  Others  sleep  in  the 
detox  dormitory  upstairs. 

Lennard   explains   the  house 


"This  is  Hal,"  Barry  refers  to 
the  young  man  he's  helping  into  the 
van.  The  two  other  men  climb  in  and 
compared  to  Hal,  who  can  hardly  sit 
up,  seem  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape. 
"Hey,  Barry?  Am  I  gonna  have  to 
wait  long?"  Hal  asks.  It  looks  like 
he's  been  in  a  fight  recently  too. 

"No.  We're  just  going  to  sweep 
this  alley  and  then  we're  going  to 
Howard  Street."  (Ozanam  Center  is 
on  Howard  Street).  "Hal  and  I  were 
in  detox  together,"  Barry  says 
matter-of-factly.  "Most  of  us  who 
drive  these  vans  are  reformed 
alcoholics.  I  think  the  clients  respect 
us  more  for  that."  It's  hard  to  im- 
agine Barry  on  the  streets:  he's  clean- 
cut,  articulate  and  cheerful.  Barry  is 
studying  part-time  for  a  degree  in 
computer  science. 

Back  at  Ozanam,  the  night  shift 
has  begun.  Lennard  Ostlin,  night- 
shift  supervisor,  opens  the  side  door. 
"I'll  take  him  in,"  he  gestures 
toward  Hal,  "But  I  won't  take  the 
other  two." 

The  two  other  men  leave  without 
a  word.  Lennard  explains  that 
because  Ozanam  is  a  alcohol  treat- 
ment facility  and  not  a  general  drop- 
in  center,  it  could  refuse  to  take  one 
of  the  men,  who  was  considered 
psychotic,  not  alcoholic.  The  other 
was  denied  because  he  had  just  left 
the  center  that  morning.  "We  had  of- 
fered him  a  referral  for  further  treat- 
ment, and  he  had  refused  it." 

Two  nights  before,  there  were 
outbreaks  of  violence  at  Ozanam,  in- 
cluding a  knifing  outside  the  front 
door,  which  left  the  staff  feeling 
depressed.  Ozanam  used  to  have 
security  personnel,  the  mere  presence 
of  whom  reduced  violence,  but  cut- 
backs in  funds  have  meant  giving  up 
the  guards  and  placed  a  greater 


rules:  no  violence,  no  alcohol,  no 
drugs.  "We  try  to  give  them  whatever 
they  need  here.  These  people  have 
burnt  themselves  out.  Some  of  them 
come  to  the  drop-in  center  to  rest  for 
a  few  hours,  take  a  shower  and  clean 
up,  and  then  go  back  to  the  street. 
Some  people  stay  for  detox,  then  go 
to  Salvation  Army  or  other  facilities 
for  long-term  (three  to  five  day) 
detox.  Some  people  come  in  the  side 
door  and  go  out  the  front.  Those  are 
the  ones  we  want  the  police  to  know 
about.  The  hardcore." 

Though  Lennard  and  Barry 
don't  advocate  incarcerating  drunks, 
they  point  out  that  it  has  a  positive 
effect  on  their  health.  They  say  a  lot 
more  people  die  on  the  streets 
nowadays  because  they  aren't  locked 
up  and  forced  into  sobriety  as  in  the 
past.  The  jails  are  too  full  to  handle 
them.  Constant  drunkenness  and  ex- 
posure leads  to  a  host  of  ailments: 
T.B.,  hepatitis,  mononucleosis, 
hypothermia,  malnutrition. 

Upstairs  in  the  second  floor 
detox  unit,  a  cat  named  Smokey 
stretches  his  hindlegs  and  yawns. 
Two  men  talk  softly  at  a  table. 

"These  people  need  a  quiet  place 
to  rest,  especially  in  detox,"  Lennard 
says.  "That's  why  we  can't  accept 
people  with  disruptive  behavior.  The 
people  in  detox  are  in  a  very  fragile 
state." 

Ozanam  serves  soup  and  sand- 
wiches 24  hours  a  day,  but  the  food's 
nothing  special.  "We  don't  want  to 
make  this  place  too  appealing  or  it'll 
be  like  a  South  of  Market  Hilton," 
Lennard  says. 

The  27-person  staff  treads  a  fine 
line  between  caring  and  confronta- 
tion. The  center  fills  up  every  night, 
and  since  it  holds  a  maximum  of  only 
45  people,  those  who  really  want  help 
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The  Costs  of  Drink 

It  costs  the  city's  Mobile 
Assistance  Patrol  (MAP)  $49.84  to 
pick  up  a  street  drunk,  compared  to 
$132.38  for  a  police  pickup  and 
booking,  according  to  a  1980  study 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice. 

MAP  also  eases  the  burden 
placed  on  emergency  medical  services 
in  the  city  by  transporting  inebriates 
who  are  not  in  need  of  special 
medical  attention. 

Six  months  ago,  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
committee  to  study  the  problems  of 
public  inebriation.  The  committee's 
findings  and  suggestions  will  be 
presented  to  the  mayor  Sept  10.  For 
further  information,  contact  Jim 
Buick  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council,  431-9614. 
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getting  sober  take  priority  over  those 
seeking  shelter,  though  they  don't  I 
turn  their  backs  on  clients  who  try 
and  fail.  Rather,  they  view  repeated 
attempts  at  sobriety  as  a  positive 
step:   many  alcoholics  try  several 
times  to  stop  drinking  before  they  I 
succeed.  There  are  no  names  on  the  j 
"blacklist"  permanently,  but  with 
6,000  on  file,  the  center  allows  a 
client  only  three  nights  in  detox  a 
month. 

"That's  three  times  a  month  to 
do  something  about  their  problems. 
We're  very  caring  here,  but  we're 
also  very  confrontive,"  says  Len- 
nard. "We're  not  like  other  coun- 
selors. We  don't  set  up  a  little  plan 
for  them  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 
We  ask  them  what  they  want  and 
what  they're  going  to  do.  So  when 
they  come  back  we  look  at  their  files 
and  say,  'You  said  you  wanted  to 
stop  drinking — what  happened?"' 

Lennard  sweeps  his  hand  around 
the  room.  "What  you  see  here  is  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  These  people 
are  very  close  to  death.  Society  re- 
jected them  and  they  rejected  society. 
This  is  the  last  place  they  can  go.  But 
when  I  was  on  the  street,  it  wasn't  the 
soft  pat  on  the  back  that  helped.  It 
was  being  rejected  time  after  time 
after  time." 

The  biggest  frustration  of  Len- 
nard's  job  is  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide further  treatment  for  clients 
because  of  the  general  lack  of 
facilities.  "There  is  hope  for  these 
people." 

Meanwhile,  a  client  suffering 
from  a  drug  overdose  needs  to  be 
driven  to  Mission  Emergency.  After 
helping  him  check  in,  Barry  walks 
back  to  the  van  through  the  chilly 
night  air. 

"Boy,  it  seems  like  seven  o'clock 
is  a  thousand  years  away. ' '  ■ 
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By  Rob  Miller 

On  an  average  August  afternoon 
the  Jamestown  Community  Center  at 
Fair  Oaks  and  23rd  Streets  bustles.  A 
ring  of  girls  chants  and  choreographs 
a  complicated  song  in  the  upstairs 
hallway;  metallic  clanging  from  the 
lunch  clean-up  crew  drifts  up  the 
stairwell;  guinea  pigs  and  kids  squeak 
in  the  animal  room;  the  administra- 
tion office  hums  and  crackles  like  a 
network  newsroom;  and  basketball 
shouts  drift  in  through  all  the  win- 
dows from  the  blacktop  outside. 

But  the  atmosphere  feels  a  little 
more  electric  than  usual  this  week. 
The  reason  is  the  threat  of  budget 
cutbacks.  Planned  curtailment  of  the 
center's  CETA  funding  may  present 
Jamestown  with  its  greatest  challenge 
to  date. 

The  community  center  has  had  a 
short  but  impressive  history  since  it 
took  over  this  former  Catholic  high 
school  for  boys  in  1970.  In  those  days 
Jamestown  was  little  more  than  a 
pool  table  and  a  place  to  hang  out. 
Now  activities  at  the  center  include  a 
tutoring  program,  a  literacy  educa- 
tion project,  a  petting  zoo  and  nature 
education  room,  a  special  education 
center,  weekly  teen  dances,  a  host  of 
recreational  activities  and  field  trips, 
and  daily  lunch  programs  for  seniors 
and  children. 

The  center  also  participates  in 
several  other  citywide  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  including  a  "Summer 
of  Love"  youth  recreation  program, 
Los  Mayores  senior  program,  and  the 
Student  Opportunity  Service. 

David  Pasero,  Jamestown's 
director  of  seven  years,  says  funding 
and  community  support  have  also 
grown  steadily  through  the  years. 
"For  a  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, total  funding  has  been  pretty 
secure.  Even  when  Proposition  13 
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went  through,  the  impact  wasn't  too 
bad.  We've  had  funding  scares  for 
three  or  four  years  now,  but  the 
mayor  or  somebody  always  managed 
to  pull  something  out  of  a  hat." 

But  now  the  city  seems  to  have 
run  out  of  emergency  funds,  and 
Jamestown  may  be  facing  hard  times. 
"This  is  the  first  time  we  really  face, 
the  firm  possibility  of  losing  whole 
programs,  especially  youth  work  pro- 
grams." 

The  most  severely  threatened 
program,  and  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity center's  immediate  problems, 
is  the  Student  Opportunity  Service 
(SOS).  Headquartered  at  Jamestown, 
SOS  provides  counseling  and  finds 
temporary  jobs  primarily  for  non- 
public school  youth.  The  program 
has  relied  on  federal  CETA  money 
doled  out  by  the  city.  But,  between 
the  Reagan  administration's  dis- 
mantling of  the  CETA  program  and 
the  city's  budget-cutting  due  to 
shrinking  federal  aid,  the  future  of 
this  source  of  revenue  looks  bleak. 

Normally,  agencies  that  receive 
city  funding  for  youth  employment 
must  run  the  annual  gauntlet  of 
evaluation  that  includes  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training, 
the  city  Employment  and  Training 
Council,  the  board  of  supervisors, 
and  finally  the  mayor. 

In  early  August  the  Mayor's  Of- 
fice of  Employment  and  Training 
recommended  that  the  SOS  program 
not  be  funded.  Since  that  time,  ad- 
ministrators at  Jamestown  have  lob- 
bied the  supervisors  hoping  for  a  rare 
reversal  of  the  Office's  recommenda- 
tion. They  have  sent  letters  pleading 
their  case  and  encouraged  the  many 
employers  who  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  their  SOS  workers  to  do 
likewise.  In  the  face  of  this  outcry, 
the  supervisors  have  already  post- 
poned their  meeting  on  the  matter 
once,  and  at  press  time  they  had  not 
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The  Jamestown  Community  Center 
has  been  serving  the  youth  of  the  Mission 
ant  \oe  Valley  neighborhoods  for  II 
yea  Center  director  David  Pasero  (right) 
sees  a  threat  in  dwindling  Federal  support, 
but  feels  the  moral  backing  of  the 
neighborhoods  can  keep  them  going. 


yet  decided  what  to  recommend. 

Should  SOS  collapse,  the 
negative  repercussions  would  affect 
all  the  Jamestown  programs.  Of  the 
approximately  185  teenagers  for 
which  SOS  finds  jobs  each  summer, 
30  to  35  are  employed  by  Jamestown. 
These  teens,  in  turn,  help  supervise 
the  250  younger  children  that  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  center  each  day. 

If  the  work  experience  program 
disappears,  Pasero  estimates  that 
Jamestown  will  have  to  hire  about  70 
part-time  volunteers  to  provide  the 
same  clerical  support,  food  service 
assistance,  and  recreational  supervi- 
sion that  the  SOS  teens  now  provide. 
"The  youth  workers  are  the  hub  of 
the  wheel  here,  and  we  let  them  know 
it." 

Steve  Trippe,  director  of  SOS, 
points  out  an  indirect  benefit  of  the 
program.  The  kids  involved  in  SOS 
give  Jamestown  administrators  a  way 
to  communicate  with  all  the  other 
youth  in  the  neighborhood.  More 
than  once  this  conduit  has  served  as  a 
crisis  intervention  tool. 

No  one  at  Jamestown  is  openly 
pessimistic  about  the  fiscal  picture; 
that's  not  their  style.  But  they  feel 
that  several  factors  have  converged 
this  year  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
social  agencies  in  general  and  youth 
employment  agencies  in  particular. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  new 
Reagan  budget  which  contains  a  10  to 
15  percent  cut  in  all  federal  funding 
for  non-profit  organizations  and 
plans  even  sharper  reductions  in  the 
CETA  budget.  For  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's work  experience  programs, 
this  has  translated  into  a  66  percent 
cut  for  1982. 

Additionally,  the  SOS  program 
has  sometimes  attracted  criticism 
because  it  does  not  place  young  peo- 
ple in  permanent  jobs,  nor  is  it  a 
vocational  training  program.  "We 
want  to  give  kids  a  working  ex- 
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perience,"  says  Trippe.  "We  don't 
want  to  encourage  them  to  drop  out 
of  school  or  force  an  immediate 
career  decision  on  them."  But,  this 
idea  can  be  difficult  to  sell  to  City 
Hall. 

Finally,  a  less  tangible  reason 
may  contribute  to  the  funding  dif- 
ficulties. Both  Pasero  and  Trippe 
concede  that  the  enthusiasm  the 
government  showed  for  youth 
employment  programs  after  the 
racial  turmoil  of  the  sixties,  may  have 
begun  to  wane. 

Whatever  their  cause,  the  im- 
pending SOS  cuts  have  created  a 
sense  of  emergency  at  Jamestown, 
although,  as  Pasero  observes,  "the 
impact  of  this  information  hasn't 
really  gone  out  into  the  community 
yet."  The  center's  summer  programs 
are  now  winding  down  and  the  ef- 
fects of  any  changes  won't  be  felt  un- 
til after  the  school  year  begins.  The 
real  crunch  will  not  come  until  next 
summer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Jamestown 
staff  has  plans  to  find  new  ways  of 
keeping  each  of  its  programs  afloat. 
Pasero  said  they  would  explore  new 
sources  of  funding  and  staff  support 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
But  he  worries  about  the  long  term. 
"Even  if  we  get  emergency  funds, 
what  about  the  future?" 

He  is  confident,  however,  that 
the  community  will  be  supportive 
when  the  center  makes  its  needs 
known.  "We've  been  expanding 
more  and  more  into  Noe  Valley  and 
we  hope  people  appreciate  that  we 
now  do  as  much  work  there  as  in  the 
Mission." 

Pasero  welcomes  the  aid  of  those 
with  fundraising  or  administrative 
skills  as  well  as  volunteers  in  all 
recreational,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional areas.  "Most  important  of  all, 
we  need  moral  support  from  the  com- 
munity." 

You  can  contact  the  Jamestown 
Community  Center  at  647-6274.  ■ 
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By  Melinda  Breitmeyer 

Drivers  may  curse  when 
navigating  the  steep  hills  and  curves 
of  Noe  Valley,  especially  on  those 
streets  which  have  a  habit  of  coming 
to  a  dead-end  whenever  they  reach  a 
hilltop. 

But  for  the  pedestrian  who's  not 
afraid  of  a  little  exercise,  some  of 
these  streets  offer  an  opportunity  to 
go  where  no  car  has  gone  before. 
That's  because  when  the  roadbuilders 
gave  up  on  several  of  Noe  Valley's 
hills,  the  city  had  the  good  sense  to 
build  pedestrian  stairways  there  in- 
stead. 

These  stairways  provide  not  only 
direct  routes  for  walkers,  but  also 
some  spectacular  views  of  the 
cityscape  and  a  chance  to  thumb 
one's  nose  at  the  noisy,  polluting  cars 
which  are  forced  to  take  roundabout 
detours. 

As  you  walk  up  and  away  from 
the  traffic  below,  the  sound  of  birds 


R 


and  the  wind  in  the  trees  can  actually 
be  heard.  You  can  almost  imagine 
what  the  city  will  be  like  in 
2050 — when  automobiles  are  finally 
banned. 

The  Noe/Eureka  Connection 

Collingwood  is  a  hilly  street  run- 
ning north  and  south  between  Castro 
and  Diamond  Streets  in  Eureka 
Valley.  After  struggling  up  two  steep 
blocks  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Noe  Valley,  Colling- 
wood calls  it  quits  and  curves  east  in- 
to 22nd  Street. 

On  the  steep  grade  where  22nd 
Street  would  have  connected  Col- 
lingwood to  Diamond  Street,  the 
pedestrian  in  the  know  can  find  the 
biggest  stairway  in  Noe  Valley.  Over 
100  steps  ascend  the  hill  from  Dia- 
mond to  Collingwood.  The  stairs 
were  built  in  1937. 


More  Steps  to  Climb? 


From  the  late  30s  to  the  mid-60s, 
the  city  built  pedestrian  stairways  all 
over  Noe  Valley  (see  story  this  page). 

They  built  steps  along  most  of 
the  hilly  street  rights-of-way  here. 
But  they  missed  a  few,  including 
three  along  Noe  Street,  at  Army,  27th 
and  Duncan.  The  reasons  for  this 
oversight  are  lost  or  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  city's  rabbit  warren 
records  depositories. 

But  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  is  now 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  three  lots. 
They  would  like  to  see  stairways 
and/or  parks  built  there,  before  con- 
do  developers  beat  them  to  the  punch 
and  buy  the  land  from  the  city  (a 
scenario  which  is  currently  being 
enacted  on  some  lands  owned  by  the 
state). 

Friends  Vice  President  Miriam 
Blaustein  is  heading  up  an  investiga- 


tion into  possible  ways  to  finance  the 
project,  including  "do-it-yourself" 
methods. 

Blaustein  says  the  steep  walls  of 
rock  present  a  safety  problem:  near- 
by residents  tell  horrific  tales  of 
visitors  who  alight  at  the  35-Eureka 
bus  stops  on  Diamond  Street  and 
wander  east,  stumbling  off  the  mini- 
cliffs  on  Duncan,  27th,  or  Army 
Streets. 

And  according  to  Bob  Calwell, 
Transportation  Committee  chair  for 
Friends,  pedestrian  stairways  built  on 
any  or  all  of  these  lots  should  provide 
key  access  to  Muni's  24-Divisadero 
line  when  that  bus  is  rerouted  to  Noe 
Street  in  1983. 

In  any  case,  public  hearings 
must  precede  any  deeding  of  the  land 
over  to  a  private  developer.  The 
Voice  will  keep  you  current  with 
developments  as  they  arise.  ■ 
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Those  who  make  it  to  the  apex 
are  rewarded  by  views  in  two  direc- 
tions, rent-free.  To  the  east,  there's  a 
vast  panorama  encompassing  Bernal 
Heights  and  Potrero  Hill,  with  the 
Bay  and  East  Bay  foothills  beyond. 
To  the  west,  Twin  Peaks  beckons  you 
higher.  Both  views  are  worth  seeing 
during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night, 
when  the  city  is  studded  with  twink- 
ling lights. 

The  rugged  hillside  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  stairway  is  sparsely 
landscaped,  except  for  one  beautiful 
palm  tree.  But  at  a  landing  near  the 
top,  where  the  stairs  split  into  a  dou- 
ble set,  there  are  shrubs,  trees,  and 
fragrant  wild  fennel.  A  succulent 
garden  graces  one  adjoining  lot,  and 
there's  a  fence  constructed  out  of  old 
doors  alongside  another. 

Under  and  Over  Market 

A  stairway  wonderland  is  tucked 
away  in  the  valley's  upper  reaches, 
where  24th  Street  ends  at  Grand 
View.  Here  a  miniature  forest  of 
cypress  trees  bends  its  feathery 
branches  in  subservience  to  the  winds 
that  swoop  down  under  the  Market 
Street  overpass.  A  bright  pink  stair- 
way, with  almost  as  many  landings  as 
stairs,  meanders  upward  across  the 
gently  sloping  ground. 

The  stairway  provides  a  gentle 


transition  from  Noe  Valley  to  the 
Twin  Peaks  neighborhood,  and  is  the 
first  step  on  the  way  to  the  Peaks 
themselves.  It  was  built  in  1958— the 
city  engineers'  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem of  retaining  pedestrian  access 
from  one  side  of  the  new  Market 
Street  "freeway"  to  the  other. 

Pedestrians  who  ignore  the 
rhythmical  clicking  of  cars  crossing  a 
joint  in  the  road  can  remain  oblivious 
of  the  street's  racetrack  action  high 
over  their  heads. 

The  rows  of  massive  pillars  stret- 
ching up  to  a  concrete  ceiling  are 
somehow  reminiscent  of  tree  trunks. 
The  darkness  of  the  shade  seems  to 
transport  one  to  the  depths  of  a 
primeval  forest.  A  lacy  blanket  of 
broad-leafed  ivy  covers  the  ground. 

(If  you  want  to  cross  Market 
Street  a  different  way,  with  a  view  of 
the  speedway  from  above,  you  can 
take  Grand  View  a  few  blocks  north 
to  where  a  multi-tiered,  orange-railed 
spiral  ramp  imported  from  Mars 
leads  to  a  pedestrian  bridge  over  the 
highway.) 

Crossing  Fairmount  Hill 

Residents  are  well  aware  that 
Noe  Valley  is  not  a  perfect  bowl- 
shaped  geologic  formation.  The  land 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Century  Plants  dot  this  steep  hillside  that  can  be  scaled  without  mountain  climbing  equip- 
ment if  one  uses  the  stairway  on  22nd  Street's  right-of-way  between  Diamond  and  Coll- 
ing wood. 


Continued  from  Page  10 

rolls  and  bucks  in  many  places. 

A  rocky  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  which  peaks  abruptly  just 
west  of  Noe  Street,  forever  interrupts 
the  east-west  progress  of  Army,  27th 
and  Duncan  Streets.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "Fairmount  Hill,"  a  relic  of 
the  early  days  when  a  real  estate 
developer  named  the  area  the  Fair- 


mount  District. 

There  are  three  sets  of  stairways 
on  this  hill,  and  neighbors  are  cur- 
rently investigating  the  possibility  of 
building  more  (see  box). 

The  Duncan  Street  stairway  is 
the  least  picturesque  in  Noe  Valley — 
a  short  stretch  of  concrete  steps 
alongside  an  unscalable  asphalt 
ramp,  rising  west  to  Noe  Street.  A 
few  hardy  wildflowers  struggle  up 
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between  the  cracks. 

But  look  back  to  the  east.  Here 
the  broad  vista  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  ugly  immediate  sur- 
roundings. And  a  traffic-free  oasis  is 
the  stairway's  gift  to  Duncan  Street 
residents. 

Approaching  the  hill  from  the 
other  side  at  27th  and  Castro,  a  stair- 
way keeps  company  with  27th  Street 
almost  as  far  east  as  the  road  can 
make  it  along  the  hilltop.  Stairs  as- 
cend to  a  railed  ramp  a  proud 
distance  above  the  roadbed,  its  pro- 
menade crowned  by  a  romantic  ceil- 
ing of  pine  boughs. 

Castro  lets  the  hill  call  a  halt  to  it 
at  27th,  and  Newburg  Street  takes 
over  for  a  block.  At  Duncan,  it  puts 
in  a  brief  reappearance,  but  one 
that's  worth  walking  a  roundabout 
route  to  reach.  Half  a  block  south  of 
Duncan,  where  Castro  ends  for  cars, 
there's  a  stairway  awaiting  the 
bipedal  connoisseur.  . 

The  stairs  descend  the  hill  from 
this  approach,  and  the  valley  reverts 
to  its  low  ways,  with  the  cliffs  of  Dia- 
mond Heights  forming  a  backdrop. 

Castro  Street  now  reappears  as  if 


nothing  had  happened.  Two  blocks 
away,  after  some  internal  dispute,  it 
splits  into  two  forks,  and  leaves 
behind  a  steeply-sloped  trapezoid  lot 
between  29th  and  30th  Streets. 

This  area  has  been  made  into  a 
little  park,  green  with  Monterey 
pines,  a  serene  spot  amidst  tranquil 
surroundings.  At  the  center  of  the 
park,  where  Castro's  lower  fork 
meets  Day  Street,  the  walker  is  on- 
fronted  with  two  stairways,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  ascending  the 
concave  slope  between  the  pines. 

There's  little  to  see  and  almost 
no  place  to  go  when  you  get  to  the 
top  of  either  set,  but  there  are  still 
two  good  reasons  to  climb  them,  as 
with  any  stairs:  (1)  because  they're 
there,  and  (2)  it's  more  fun  than  jog- 
ging. ■ 
★  *  * 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Noe  Valley 
writer  Adah  Bakalinsky  has  recently 
finished  a  guide  to  more  than  200 
stairways  in  the  city.  To  be  called 
Staircase  Walks  in  San  Francisco,  the 
book  is  sponsored  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Guides. 
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By  Mazook 


North  East  West  South— NEWS, 
for  short: 

As  the  autumnal  equinox  ap- 
proaches (Sept.  21),  most  Noe  Valley 
residents  are  returning  and  Noe 
Valley  visitors  departing  from  their 
summer  solstice.  For  those  of  you 
who've  been  out  of  touch  and  rely 
solely  on  the  Noe  Vally  Voice  to  get 
your  news,  here's  an  update  on  cur- 
rent events — not  only  in  Noe  Valley 
but  the  rest  of  the  world! 

Internationally,  there  is  nothing 
new.  It's  the  same  old  thing:  wars  or 
insurrections  in  Africa,  the  Far  East, 
Middle,  and  Near  East,  and  in  the 
British  Isles,  Central  America  and 
South  America. 

Nationally,  the  New  Deal  has 
been  repealed,  the  Old  Deal  is  being 
revived,  and  the  New  Frontier  forgot- 
ten. Violence  is  up,  Social  Security 
down.  The  biggest  national  security 
risks  are  now  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  proponents  of  the 
neutron  bomb,  the  bomb  itself,  and  a 
fly  from,  they  say,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  cannot  be  bombed. 

Statewide,  the  Medfly  is  the 
news.  The  state  seems  to  be  waging  a 
losing  battle.  Score:  California  0, 
Medfly  43,252,003,274,489,856,000. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  San  Francisco  the  only  real 
news  is  that  there  has  not  been  an 
earthquake.  Noe  Valley,  however,  is 
filled  with  nothing  but  major  News, 
News,  News. 

Major  news  to  most  is  the  sum- 
mary transfer  by  the  S.F.  Unified 
School  District  of  Alvarado  School's 
popular  principal,  Alyse  Danis,  out 
of  Noe  Valley  (see  story,  Page  1). 
Some  people  suspect  that  the  next 
thing  the  "public"  school  district  will 
do  is  pull  another  Kate  Kennedy-type 
massacre  (that  neighborhood  school 
was  closed  a  few  years  ago)  and  shut 
down  Alvarado  altogether.  Maybe 
then  Noe  Valley  can  reclaim  the 
schools  as  our  own  and  create  the 
Noe  Valley  Unified  School  District. 

It  is  great  news  to  many  locals 
that  Star  Magic  is  the  proud  purveyor 
of  a  book  by  Don  Taylor  titled 
Mastering  Rubik's  Cube.  Professor 
Erno  Rubik's  puzzle  is  a  multicolored 
cube  made  up  of  27  little  cubes  thai 
can  be  arranged  in  only  43,252,003, 
274,489,856,000  ways.  The  trick  is  to 
find  the  one  combination  which 
returns  the  cube  to  its  "original  posi- 
tion." One  needs  a  degree  jn  finite 
geometry  and  a  Mensa  membership 
card  to  understand  the  book  and  thus 
solve  the  puzzle  in  the  five  minutes 
it's  supposed  to  take. 

★  ★  ★ 

Many  Noe  Valleyites  have  made 
the  news. 

Fred  (who  else?)  Methner's 
relentless  war  on  graffiti  reached  the 
air  waves  of  KRON's  "SFO"  show 
last  month.  The  cameras  were  rolling 
as  he  attacked  the  words  of  the 
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Stephen  Capen  blows  up  his  in- 
flatable lookalike  blue-eyed  baby  for 
this  family  photo.  Mother  Deborah 
Kane  is  on  hand  to  prevent  3-month- 
old  Charles  Christopher  Capen  from 
exploding. 

Sometimes  known  as  Father 
O'Capen  on  his  KSFX  morning  radio 
show,  Stephen  and  14-year-old  Ian, 
half-brother  to  baby  Charles,  attend- 
ed the  birth  at  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  on 
May  6.  After  36  hours  of  labor,  the 
newest  member  of  the  Capen  clan 
emerged  to  weigh  in  at  7  pounds,  2 
ounces.  He  spanned  21  inches. 

A  new  baby  in  your  family?  Let  vour  neighbors  know  via  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice  Write  to  us  at  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco  941 14. 
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prophets  written  on  the  walls  of  the 
recreation  center  on  Day  and  Sanchez 
Streets.  Ever  wonder  who  pays  for 
the  paint?  Well,  Fred  tells  us  that 
KRON  chipped  in  two  gallons,  but 
most  of  his  supplies  are  contributed 
by  Friends  of  Noe  Valley,  the  East 
and  West  of  Castro  Improvement 
Club,  Mission  Police  Station,  and 
private  donors,  including  Fred 
himself.  Who  else? 

Two  of  Noe  Valley's  dynamos, 
Miriam  Blaustein  and  LaVerne 
Guilfoyle,  have  just  taped  an  "Over 
Easy"  segment  for  PBS  which  will  be 
aired  on  Channel  9  Nov.  5.  Both  arc 
Grey  Panthers  with  invaluable  sur- 
vival tips  to  impart. 

Bill  Leeman,  Bob  Hartman  and 
Peggy  Schutt  recently  got  a  lot  of 
publicity  stemming  from  their  Noe 
Valley-hatched  group,  Fans  Are  Not 
Saps  (FANS).  They  picketed  the 
Giants-A's  practice  game  Aug.  8, 
proclaiming  they  love  baseball,  but 
feel  the  fans  were  ignored  during  the 
baseball  players  strike.  They  plan  to 
boycott  Major  League  baseball  for 
the  remainder  of  1981.  We'll  sec  if 
the  Non-Saps  can  hold  out  until  the 
World  Series,  especially  if  it's  be- 
tween the  Giants  and  the  A's.  (Hope 
springs  eternal.) 

The  national  anthem  that  sig- 
naled the  start  of  that  same  exhibition 
game  was  belted  out  by  Noe  Valley's 
own  Stanley  Wexler.  Stanley  will 
launch  his  second  season  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  "The  Merry 
Widow"  Oct.  2.  He  will  also  appear 
in  the  marvelous  Pocket  Opera  (for 
those  who  like  to  understand  the 


lyrics)  at  the  On  Broadway  in  North 
Beach  on  Sept.  13. 

Nick  Fortis,  reigning  Finnegan's 
Wake  pool  champion,  represented 
the  local  public  house  well  by 
reaching  the  semi-finals  of  the  Miller 
Lite  "Just  Showin*  Off"  regional 
tournament.  Pool  devotees  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  tourney  pro- 
voked Finnegan's  to  resurface  its 
table,  making  in  one  of  the  truest  in 
the  Valley.  Finnegan's  local  favorite 
was  Debra  Aarons,  who  placed  fourth 
citywide  in  the  women's  division, 
winning  a  trophy  and  a  diamond 
ring. 

Noe  Valley's  resident  disc 
jockey,  Stephen  Capen,  is  back  at 
KSFX  doing  6  to  10  a.m.  drive-time 
rock  'n'  roll,  after  a  brief  stint  in 
news  (news?)  at  KFRC.  Good  luck  in 
the  ARBs  (Arbitron  Rating  Service). 

★  *  ★ 

My  apologies  to  Downtown  Noe 
Valley  resident  Jodie  Guthrie  for  call- 
ing him  in  our  last  issue  the  son  of  his 
brother  Arlo  instead  of  the  son  of  his 
father  Woodie.  Singer,  songwriter, 
flatpicker  Jodie  is  currently  working 
on  an  album  over  at  Fantasy 
Records'  Berkeley  studio  on  Country 
Joe's  Ragbaby  label.  We've  learned 
that  one  of  the  tracks  is  called  "Disco 
Dictator."  Who  else? 

I  also  blooped  in  the  last  issue  by 
identifying  Noe  Valley  Music's  Larry 
Walker  as  the  drummer  for  the 
"Tombs."  Sorry.  The  Toons  are  not 
dead,  and  in  fact  will  be  head-lining 
at  Mr.  Hyde's  Sept.  6.  The  band  is 


then  scheduled  to  go  on  the  road  with 
their  special  brand  of  rock  V  roll 
revisited. 

Last  issue  our  typos  caused  in- 
ternational problems.  Jazz  guitarist 
Paul  Nash  is  not  known  interna- 
tionally as  Paul  Wash.  Jacqueline 
Devaud   is  not   Defaut,   which  in 

French  sounds  like  something  that 
would  make  me  blush  bourgogne. 
(She's  co-proprietor  of  the  new  wine 
shop  on  24th  next  door  to  Common 
Scents.) 

Even  worse  was  my  spelling  of 
the  name  of  the  Hsian  Restaurant's 
new  chef  from  Shanghai.  1  called 
Zhen  Nina  Fang  "Fung,"  which 
would  put  him  in  some  other  clan 
from  some  other  place  in  the 
Motherland,  not  so  far-flung. 

★  *  * 

STORETREK:  The  space  on 
24th  and  Church  which  used  to  house 
The  Connection  will  now  be  the 
home  of  a  new  drinking  trough 
brought  to  you  by  those  same  folks 
who  brought  you  Patch  County. 

The  storefront  at  741  Diamond 
St.  near  24th  is  being  renovated  and 
soon  will  open  as  some  sort  of  pasta 
place.  For  every  pasta  there  must  be 
an  anti-pasta,  which  is  what  we  hear 
the  founders  will  call  it. 

The  Street  Shop  at  1785  Church 
St.,  a  thrift  store  whose  proceeds 
benefit  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Parent-In- 
fant Neighborhood  Center,  reports 
that  it  will  have  a  gala  "re-opening" 
Sept.  16.  The  goods  acquired  over  the 
summer  should  make  you  bargain 
hunters  and  value  buffs  go  nuts. 

★  ★  * 

SPACETREK.  The  famous 
bulletin  board  at  the  Meat  Market 
gives  some  insight  into  the  current 
space-seekers  in  the  Valley.  Four  ex- 
amples: 

•  "My  name  is  Norman  and  I  am 
looking  for  a  place  to  live.  I  have  lived 
with  others  before  so  I  know  the 
usual  routine.  1  am  a  socialist  and 
musician,  not  always  in  that  order." 

•  "I  need  a  room  by  Sept.  1  and  I'll 
pay  $250.  Draftsman,  28,  straight- 
out  when  5:00  rolls  around,  I'm  into 
music,  photography — groovy  even 
though  I  eat  meat  and  enjoy  an  occa- 
sional controlled  substance  (beer). 
Don't  partake  in  any  political- 
religious  fanaticism.  Call  Ted." 

•  I'm  the  ideal  roommate  as  I'm 
hardly  ever  there.  I  play  music 
aboard  a  cruise  ship  which  is  at  sea  78 
days,  and  when  I'm  ashore,  it's  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  or  a  max- 
imum of  four  weeks.  I  need  a  place 
and  people,  trusting,  that  I  may  leave 
a  few  belongings  while  at  sea,  and  a 
space  for  my  head  when  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

•  "Boa    constrictor,  $150." 
Another  ideal  roommate. 

By  the  way,  the  posted  grafitti 
on  this  bulletin  board  is  removed 
every  full  moon  by  the  Meat 
Marketeers.  ■ 


WITH  FUN,  ENERGY,  MUSIC  AND  SMILES 

jazz*efcise  is  a  jazz  program  for  dancers  and  non-dancers 
men  and  women,  all  ages  and  levels  of  fitness 


NOE  VALLEY  -  Edison  School 
3531  22nd  St.  (at  Dolores) 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  5:30  &  6:30  pm 
Laura  283-3937 


TWIN  PEAKS  -  Ebenezer  Lutheran 
Church  678  Portola 
Mon  &  Wed.  5:45  &  6  45  pm 
VaJene  589-5484 


$16/8  classes      '  $8/4  classes  $3/class 
NEW  STUDENTS  bring  this  ad  for  one  FREE  class. 


Real 


Good  Karma 

Natural  Food  Restaurant 
at  18th  and  Dolores.  SF 


Full  dinner  'til  1 0pm 
OPEN  5-11  pm 

rtouj  open  entry  night 

621-4112 

fntsn  S*lsdx  Soup*  Homemade  Bresd  *nd  Piex 
Golden  Tempurm.  To/u  tMnnervWok  fried  Vegetables. 
H'Ohlly  Spec  tali.  Honey  Ice  Oeam  Herbal  Tt+x  FrneM 
Co/tee  O  Hot  Cnai  • 
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The  Colorful  History  of  Mission  Dolores 

How  many  times  have  you  said,  "I've  got  to  visit  Mission  Dolores 
...sometime  soon."  This  month  keep  that  promise  to  yourself  and  see  San 
Francisco's  oldest  building  and  first  official  historic  landmark.  The  mission  is 
not  far  from  Noe  Valley,  at  330  Dolores  near  16th  Street.  You'll  recognize  it 
by  its  towering  neighbor,  a  1918  basilica.  For  only  50  cents  you  can  take  an  ex- 
cursion into  our  Spanish  origins  and  the  Gold  Rush  era,  when  the  city 
mushroomed  almost  overnight  from  a  cluster  of  shacks  into  a  bustling 
metropolis. 

Mission  Dolores  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  May  through  Oct- 
ober, 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  you  enter  the  building,  you  are 
given  an  immediate  clue  to  its  construction:  the  four-foot-thick  adobe  walls 
make  the  inside  about  15  degrees  cooler  than  the  outside.  Look  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing; the  herringbone  pattern  was  painted  by  the  local  Coastanoans,  who  were 
converted  by  the  priests  and  set  to  work  building  the  mission.  The  ceiling's 
simple  lines  form  a  visual  contrast  to  the  Baroque  altar  and  side  pieces  with 
columns  and  elaborately  carved  statues. 

Pass  through  the  mission  and  enter  the  museum,  a  1976  Bicentennial  pro- 
ject sponsored  by  Pastor  Monsignor  Richard  Kriapp.  Behind  the  museum, 
you'll  find  a  sunny  patio,  with  plants,  tilework  amd  a  splashing  fountain. 
There  lies  the  hidden  history  of  Mission  Dolores,  a  charmingly  disheveled  col- 
lection of  markers,  statues  and  tombstones  that  contain  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  early  San  Francisco. 

•  Here  you  will  discover  the  graves  of  some  of  the  people  for  whom  our 
streets  are  named:  Francisco  deHaro,  who  was  alcade,  or  city  administrator,  in 
1834;  Jose  de  Jesus  Noe,  alcade  in  1846;  Francisco  Sanchez,  alcade  from 
1842-43. 

You  will  also  find  a  stone  detailing  an  early  tragedy,  the  death  of  three 
French  people  in  the  1853  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Jenny  Lind.  Notice  that 
many  of  those  buried  behind  the  mission  were  children,  testimony  to  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  and  inadequate  medical  care  in  those  days. 

The  Spanish  established  Mission  Dolores  for  two  reasons:  to  convert  the 
local  population  to  Christianity  and  to  set  up  an  outpost  for  trading.  They 
were  successful  traders  in  food,  hides,  cattle  and  tallow,  but  their  effort  to 
"save"  the  natives  failed.  Most  of  the  Coastanoans  fled  or  died  of  "white 
man's"  diseases.  One  statue  in  the  graveyard  memorializes  "our  Indian 
friends." 

Father  Junipero  Serra  headed  the  Franciscan  fathers  who  established  the 
21  missions  in  California,  but  he  only  visited  Mission  Dolores  a  few  times. 
The  first  official  priest  here  was  Father  Francisco  Palou,  who  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  building  in  1782.  Actually  this  structure,  finished  in  1791,  was 
the  fourth  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  was  a  crude  reed  hut  constructed  nearby  on 
the  edge  of  Laguna  de  los  Dolores  as  part  of  the  temporary  encampment  of 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza.  The  other  two  "missions"  were  temporary 
structures  used  while  this  building  was  under  construction. 

Mission  Dolores  is  now  one  of  our  most  revered  historic  sites,  but  it  was 
not  always  so  honored.  After  California  mission  land  holdings  were  seculariz- 
ed in  1833,  Mission  Dolores  fell  into  disrepair  (and  disrepute).  For  a  time  it 
was  a  bawdy  roadhouse  called  the  Mansion.  Bear  and  bull  fighting  was  a 
popular  spectator  sport  for  guests,  and  bleachers  were  built  right  next  to  the 
building.  During  one  fight,  the  bear  got  loose,  scaled  the  bleachers,  and 
reached  the  roof.  According  to  the  Alta  Calif ornian  newspaper,  he  broke 
through  the  tiles,  fell  into  the  choir  loft  and  caused  the  bells  to  toll. 

The  1906  quake  did  little  damage  to  the  building,  but  as  the  fire  began  to 
spread  into  the  Mission  District,  many  feared  that  the  "old  mission"  would  be 
lost.  The  nuns  across  the  street  at  Notre  Dame  School  gave  permission  for 
their  building  to  be  dynamited  to  form  a  firebreak,  and  thus  the  mission  was 
saved.  It  was  strengthened  and  restored  later  under  the  supervision  of  architect 
Willis  Polk. 

Although  Mission  Dolores  is  one  of  the  most  popular  tourist  attractions 
in  the  city,  it  is  primarily  a  parish  church  frequented  by  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mass  is  said  there  twice  a  day,  at  7:30  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m. 

Rectory  secretary  Colleen  Thomas  told  of  some  amusing  questions  asked 
by  visitors:  "How  can  I  be  buried  here?"  (There  is  no  more  room  in  the 
cemetery,  and  burials  are  no  longer  legal  in  San  Francisco.)  "What  is  the  Mis- 
sion's REAL  name?"  (Its  official  name  in  Spanish  is  St.  Francisco  de  Asis. 


ht\d\  Sybils  Closd 

louely  old  laces,  linens, 
Embroideries,  ftntiques, 
and  Collectibles 


1768  CHURCH  STREET 
Mon-Fn  4-6  pm 


282-5262 


Saturday 


12-6  pm 


DIAMOND  HEIGHTS 
TRAVEL 


charters  cruises 
AIRLINES        TICKETS  ANYWHERE 


groups 


Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 
San  Francisco.  California  94131  •  (415)  824-4400 


lours 


San  Francisco 's  historic  Mission  Dolores  proves  to  be  a  rich  source  of  California  history. 
The  ceiling  beams  (lop)  were  painted  by  Indians.  The  middle  photo  shows  the  exterior  of 
the  chapel,  and  at  bottom,  a  headstone  from  the  graveyard  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 

But  everybody  calls  it  "Mission  Dolores"  because  it  was  founded  on  the  feast 
day  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  for  whom  the  nearby  lake,  Laguna  de  los 
Dolores,  was  named.  The  lake — actually  a  marsh — was  soon  filled  in,  but  its 
nickname  remained  attached  to  the  Mission.) 

California  missions  lent  their  name  and  some  of  their  details  to  an  ar- 
chitectural style  popular  from  the  1890s  until  the  1930s.  Many  examples  of  this 
"Mission  Revival"  style  can  be  found  in  Noe  Valley.  Next  month's  Artifacts 
will  take  a  look  at  them.  ■ 

★  ★  * 

Judith  Lynch  directs  the  City  Guides  for  the  Friends  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library.  For  a  list  of  their  free  history  walking  tours,  please  call 
558-3770. 


WE  TAKE  MORE  TIME 
AND  CUT  YOUR  HAIR 
....JUST  RIGHT! 


SAVE 

$14  shampoo,  cut.  and  blow  dry 
for  only  $1 1  with  this  ad. 
ladies  $16.50  value  for  $12  50 
cut  and  perm,  reg  $45  for  $35 

with  James  Davis 

SHEAR  DELIGHT 

41 55- A  24th  St.  285-4243  Between  Castro  &  Diamond 
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Family 
Portraits 

Irene 
Kane 
285-0383 


LIVE  OAK 
SCHOOL 

OPENINGS  FOR  FALL  81 


399  SAN  FERNANDO  WAY 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94127 
TELEPHONE 
(415)  333-2587 


MISSION  YMCA 


Preschool 
2V2-5  years 

After  school 
Program  K-5 

Evening  Fitness 
Senior  Center 

586-6900 

4080  Mission  Street 
nr  Bosworth 


Come  to  the  Top  of  the  Street ! 


NOBLE  PIES 

CAFE  il  BAKERY 
Freshly  Baked 

Meat,  Vegetarian  &  Fruit  Pies 
Restaurant  &  Take-Out  Service 

Monday  -  Saturday,  noon  -  9  pm 

4301  I4th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94114 
Tel.:  (415)  B26-PIES 


The  flnimai  Com  pony  ) 


tfoe 


Pot*  For  Your  Enjoyment 
Sopphr\  For  Their  Nerd* 

647-3755 

41o*  24TH  STREET  AT  DOUCLASS    SAN  FRANCISCO 


La  Soca 


Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 

OPEN  FOR  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 
4288  24th.  Street  San  Francisco  Ca.  941 14 

(at  Douj?la«;)  Phone:  282-7780 


Hoeing  in  Noe  Valley 

By  Lynn  Rogers 

ED/TOR 'S  NOTE:  Lynn  Rogers  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  writing  on  such  varied  topics  as  the  Community  Boards  program, 
books  by  local  authors,  and  the  cares,  woes  and  joys  of  parenthood!  In  this 
column  she  tells  how  to  plant  the  seeds  and  reap  the  benefits  of  a  personal 
garden.  For  those  without  a  patch  of  ground  to  call  their  own,  the  Noe  Valley 
Library  at  451  Jersey  Street  offers  space  in  the  Community  Garden  out  back. 

The  fog  has  finally  lifted,  the  kids  are  back  in  school,  the  sun  is  shining, 
the  birds  are  singing,  but  you're  still  waiting  for  those  damn  tomatoes  you 
planted  last  March  to  ripen!  Don't  pull  them  out  yet,  they  still  will  (if  they 
haven't  gotten  too  mildewed).  Meanwhile,  you  probably  feel  like  planting  a 
few  things,  but  all  the  seed  packets  say  to  wait  until  early  spring.  Well,  those 
packets  are  all  published  in  Pennsylvania  or  some  other  remote  area  that 
already  has  frost  on  its  pumpkins.  Here  in  good  old  Noe  Valley,  it's  time  to 
put  in  your  fall  garden. 

In  San  Francisco,  lots  of  things  grow  better  now  than  during  our  so-called 
summer.  Members  of  the  cabbage  family — broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
brussel  sprouts  and  kale — are  particularly  good  bets  now.  Kale  tastes  yucky, 
but  a  few  flowering  kale,  which  come  in  assorted  colors,  look  very  nice 
amongst  the  green  stuff. 

If  you  plant  things  from  seed,  don't  delay!  Get  out  there  right  now  and 
add  more  manure,  more  compost,  egg  shells,  whatever  you've  got,  and  turn 
that  soil  over  good.  Also  forget  about  planting  things  in  rows  12  feet  long,  18 
inches  apart.  If  you've  got  the  typically  tiny  area  most  of  us  have,  that  takes  up 
too  much  space.  Instead,  make  little  two-foot-square  beds  and  scatter  each 
kind  of  seed  lightly  over  the  whole  area  of  eaCti  bed. 

As  the  seeds  come  up  and  the  plants  grow,  thin  them  out  until  they  look 
far  enough  apart.  And  don't  waste  the  thinnings.  Eat  the  tiny  vegetables  raw  in 
salads  (these  are  just  sprouts,  after  all)  and  steam  or  saute  the  larger  ones. 
Scatter  wood  ashes  and  crushed  egg  shells  around  the  edges  to  try  to  deter  the 
cabbage  worms  and  snails,  but  be  prepared  to  pick  the  little  buggers  off  and 
crush  them.  The  best  way  I've  found  to  handle  the  grey  aphids  that  always 
come  with  the  cabbage  family  is  by  spraying  them  with  strong  jets  of  water 
from  the  hose.  (Maybe  someone  out  there  knows  something  better.) 

Lots  of  other,  easier  crops  grow  now,  too.  You  can  plant  three  or  four 
varieties  of  leaf  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  radishes,  turnips,  swiss  chard,  and,  of 
course,  carrots.  Onions  from  sets  also  work  well.  Try  planting  the  root  crops 
as  the  moon  is  waning  and  the  above-ground  stuff  as  it  waxes.  (It  helps.) 

This  year,  I'm  also  trying  snow  peas  and  bush  beans.  And  sweet  peas  for 
beauty.  Inter-plant  marjoram  here,  oregano  there,  some  chives,  rosemary, 
sage  and  mints.  These  spices  add  flavor  to  the  food  as  it  grows  and  help  keep 
the  buggies  away  with  their  strong  scent.  Put  in  some  calendula  and  nastur- 
tium (seeds  are  fine)  for  the  same  reason.  Nasturtium  flowers  and  young  leaves 
taste  good,  too. 

Now  for  the  perennials!  Artichoke  roots  or  divisions  go  in  now,  as  do 
many  kinds  of  strawberries.  Asparagus  is  great  if  you've  got  the  space  and 
three  years  to  wait.  Buy  your  bare-root  fruit  trees  later  in  the  fall— rose 
bushes,  too. 

And  now's  the  time  to  order  those  dafs,  tulips,  crocuses  and  hyacinths. 
Put  them  in  the  fridge  for  a  month  and  plant  them  before  Christmas.  If  you 
plant  cyclamen  in  a  shady  area  now,  you'll  love  the  little  butterfly  flowers  in 
January. 

I  forgot  to  mention  bok  choy  and  misuni  in  the  leafy  stuff,  but  it  grows 
beautifully  here  in  September  and  October. 

If  you  don't  have  any  winter  sun  where  you  live  though,  or  if  you  don't 
have  much  energy,  get  out  and  turn  over  your  garden  anyway.  Take  away 
anything  with  bugs  on  it,  spread  out  some  grass  clippings  or  straw  and  let  the 
rains  come.  ■ 


IT'S  OUR 


ATTITUDE 


THAT  INSURES  YOUR  SATISFACTION. 
TASTY  PRODUCTS  IN  A  FRIENDLY 
ATMOSPHERE. 

24th  &  Church  Streets 

Visit  Other  Stores  at 
759  Third  Street  (Nr.  Townsend) 
Haight  and  Shrader 


Now  Open 
Friday  Evenings 
7:30-9:30  pm 


3915  24™  St. 
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RELIABLE  HOUSECLEANING  by  stu- 
dent. References  available.  Call  Susie  at 
641-1195. 


CHILDCARE  WANTED.  Parttimc 
mo.  old  girl.  Mature  adult.  826-7295. 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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PROFESSIONAL  TYPING.  Accuracy 
guaranteed,  on  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  Reasonable  rates;  overnight  rush  ser- 
vice; editing  and  proofreading.  Noe 
Valley;  821-6846. 

TUTORING:  Master  teacher  specializing 
in  writing  skills,  reading,  ESL,  Spanish. 
French.  Naomi  Nim,  M.Ed.  641-1415. 

DANCE.  A  ten  week  course  in  creative 
movement  for  non-dancers.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  musicians  and  artists.  Emily 
Caperton.  leave  message  221-3333  ext 
478. 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  SERVICE: 
Design,  installation,  cleanup  and 
maintenance.  Decorative  brick  and 
tilework/rock  gardens.  Free  estimate  call 
Estelle.  821-7701. 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING  SER- 
VICE offered  by  experienced  profes- 
sionals. Group  seminars  and/or  personal 
consultations  provide  you  with  general 
knowledge  and  specific  guidance  to  insure 
you  fair  and  accurate  treatment 
throughout  the  entire  project.  Call 
334-3520  for  further  information. 

PIANO  TUNING  &  REPAIRS.  By  pro- 
fessional craftsman.  Highest  quality 
work,  completely  guaranteed.  Cash  paid 
for  used  pianos.  Call  Tom  Solinger. 
282-7640. 


OPENINGS  NOW  at  Noe  Valley  Parent 
Co-op  Nursery  School.  A  neighborhood 
tradition  cince  1969.  Ages  2-5.  Hours 
9-12:30.  We  are  located  at  1021  Sanchez 
St.  647-2278  or  824-5598. 

HOUSECLEANING/ YARD  WORK . 
Thorough,  efficient,  reliable.  587-7210. 

ELECTRIC.  Dependable  work  by 
qualified  men  &  woman  at  competitive 
prices.  Bids  by  appointment.  Flats, 
houses  &  commercial  remodeling.  New 
Meters.  Circuit  Breakers.  Smoke  Alarms, 
Code  Work.  Quality  Victorian  re-wiring 
(neat  &  concealed).  Bonded.  License 
#273651.  Aries  Electric  Co.  John  Peters. 
824-1114. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FIBER— good  selec- 
tion of  yarns,  supplies  and  classes  for 
weaving,  knitting  and  spinning.  All  in  a 
wonderful  studio  at  3435  Army  St.  No. 
222  (at  Valencia;  enter  behind  Sears  Pro- 
duce). Hours  10:30-5:30.  Tues.-Sat. 
Phone  821-2568. 

SUNFLOWER,  951 A  Dolores.  An  After 
School  Program  for  Kindergarten 
Children,  has  openings  for  the  Fall.  Pick 
up  at  schools  in  Noe  Valley  and  nearby, 
M-F.  For  information  call  Joti  at 
285-5227. 

PET  &  PLANT  CARE  in  your  home 
while  you  are  out  of  town.  Special  rates  in 
Noe  Valley.  Call  AKJ.  648-8132. 
References. 


As  Advertised  National!/  in  PEOPLE  PLAYBOY  COSMOPOLITAN  and  GLAMOUR 

For  the  looks 
that  get  the  looks 

GixkI  limkiny  km  Th.it  wis  noticed  Th.it  s.i  l  omm.nul  IVrtorm.inco hnircut 
A  haircut  tint  u  ill  hold  it*  shape  more  than  |UM  .i  tew  da>  - 
A  haircut  that  won't 

try  to  lore i-  vour 
li.nr  into.i  \rvk"  that  > 
not  rijjir  tor  it 
Well  Nt.irt  with  .u.uvtul 
■study  o!  vour  hair  *,  nat- 
ural inclination^  Our 
prcciMon  haircurtiTs 
nonce  ewrvthmy  that  •> 
nyht  la>  well  a*. every- 
thinn  that  xwronu)  with 
the  way  your  hair  has 

always  yrou  n 
Then  they'll  yive  you 
our  precision  cut  One  that  adapts  (he  stvle 
want  to  (he  hair  vou  have  So.  our  precision  haircut  not  only  lcx>ks  ureal  the  first  Jay 
It  II  help  to  hold  your  hair  in  shape. even  as  your  hair  continues  to  utow 
And  you  II  continue  to  yet  all  the  looks  you're  looking  for 

No  appointments  necessary,  ever.  Just  $18  tor  guvs  and  gals. 
Colors  and  Perms  Also 


821-9121 


Command  Performance 

Over  }50  Haircutting  Store*  Coast  toCoast 

Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 


Open  7  Days 


3957-24thSt  285-1387 


GUARANTEED  TYPING:  IBM  Correc- 
ting Selectric;  eleven  type  styles.  Page  rate 
includes  editing,  double-proofing, 
materials,  consultation,  corrections  and 
final  revisions.  Satisfaction  assured.  $15 
minimum  any  work.  Independent  busi- 
nesswoman with  office  at  home; 
delivery/pickup  of  all  projects  there. 
Hours  very  flexible,  including 
nights/ weekends.  751-4062. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS.  Experienc- 
ed Suzuki  teacher.  Instruction  for 
children.  Other  levels  and  ages  welcome 
for  traditional  instruction.  Patricia 
Elliott.  647-1264. 

PROFESSIONAL  TYPING  SERVICE, 
memory  Typewriter,  multiple  mailings, 
resumes,  manuscripts,  general  typing, 
deadlines  met.  Call  821-0360  evenings. 

CARPENTRY:  All  phases  residential;  10 
years  experience;  local  references.  Dan, 
863-0360.  or  Fran,  626-8158. 


The  Laundromat  with  a  View! 

3800  22nd  St  (at  Noe) 
648-8159 
Self  Service  Hours 
7  00  a.m.  -  10  p.m  Daily 


BASIC  CAKE  DECORATING  Class— 
$20,  supplies  extra.  4  two-hour  sessions. 
Thursday,  Sept.  10,  1981.  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
Pre-rcgistration  required.  For  further  in- 
formation call  The  Fluted  Edge.  1469 
Church  St..  S.F.  282-0577  or  647-6589. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  Sally.  Mom. 
Leslie,  Carol  and  all  you  other  Libras. 
Love,  the  Eagle. 

TIRED  OF  SLOPPY  PAINTERS?  Let  a 
woman  do  it!  Interior  specialists  Free 
estimates.  Women  Who  Paint.  826-9215. 

CERTIFIED  ROLFER.  For  free  con- 
sultation, call  Tony  Piazza  at  922-3478. 

INSTANT  HARMONICA  for  the 
Musical  Idiot!!!  New  weekly  classes  begin 
Wednesday  10/14/81,  8-10  p.m..  at  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez.  It's  fun— 
and  so  easy  you'll  be  playing  Folk  and 
Blues  Songs  after  the  First  lesson!  We'll 
use  Hohner  "F"  Golden  Melodys 
(available  cheap  at  class  if  prerequested). 
Only  $25/month  pre-registered  (checks  to 
3724  24th  St.,  San  Francisco.  94114)  or 
$30  at  door.  Need  more  details?  Call 
David  Harp.  282-1953.  Book  and 
76-minute  cassette,  send  $9.95.  Money 
Back  Guarantee! 

MATURE  BOOKKEEPER  for  small, 
growing  Noe  Valley  law  firm's  tax  clients. 
Experience  in  AP.  AR,  PR,  GL;  com- 
puter knowledge  helpful.  Fulltime.  Call 
Art  Robinson,  824-0800. 


1361  Church  Street 
(near  Clipper) 


Soups  •  Salads  •  Sandwiches  •  Quiches  •  Daily  Specials 


Open  Every  Day  from  1 1  am 


285-6633 


LET  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 
TRAVEL 
TOO 


Help  you  with  your  travel  needs  and 

Save  you  money 

You  get  many  extra  services  that  you  do 
not  get  from  an  airline  . 

at  no  extra  cost! 


We  have  a  computer  reservation   system  available 
to  give  you  better  and  faster  service 


1697  HaightSt  at  Cole 

1236  Castro  at  24th 

431-6204 

647-4304 

m-f  9-6  sat  10-3 

m-f  9  5:30  sat  10-4 

AIRLINES   •   AMTRAK   •   HOTELS    •  TOURS 
CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 
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Sept.  1,2,9,10:  Auditions  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Chorus,  Community 
Music  Center,  544  Capp  St.  Call  for  ap- 
pointment, 647-6015. 

Sept.  2:  Original  theater  presented  by  the 
"too  cute  to  be  morbid"  Twisted  Theater 
Training  Center.  Noe  Valley  Library,  451 
Jersey  St.  7  p.m. 

Sept.  5:  The  Martin— Marshall  Band  with 
Eddie  Marshall  on  drums  and  Mel  Martin 
on  sax  perform  at  Noe  Valley  Jazz,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  8:15  p.m. 

Sept.  10:  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  10th  An- 
niversary Town  Hall  Forum.  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St.  8  p.m. 

Sept.  10:  First  day  of  school,  San  Fran- 
cisco public  schools. 

Sept.  10-12:  Registration  for  Fall  Session 
at  Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp 
St.  Sept.  10,11:  2  to  6  p.m.  Sept  12:  10 
a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Sept.  10-27:  "S.F.M.  '81"  black  and 
white  photographs  by  Michael  Hameiri 
on  Latin  Americans  living  in  Mission 
District.  Eye  Gallery,  3321 A  22nd  St. 
Reception  for  artist,  Sept.  11,  7  to  10 
p.m.  Gallery  hours:  Thursday  through 
Sunday,  2  to  6  p.m. 

Sept  12:  Singer/pianist  Dick  Conte  per-, 
forms  at  Noe  Valley  Jazz.  1021  Sanchez 
St.  8:15  p.m. 

Sept.  16:  World  premiere  of  "Mitsuye 
and  Nellie:  Asian  American  Poets"  by 
filmmakers  Allie  Light  and  Irving  Saraf  at 
York  Theater,  2789  24th  St.  7  and  9  p.m. 
Proceeds  to  benefit  S.F.  Women's 
Building,  Radical  Women  and  Women 
Writers  Union.  Poets  will  speak  after  pro- 
gram. 

Sept.  16:  "Finding  What  You  Need:  Tips 
for  Survival  and  Inexpensive  Fun  in  San 
Francisco,"  talk  by  Jan  Zobel,  editor  of 
People's  Yellow  Pages.  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St.  7:30  p.m.  Free. 


The  tapestries  that  /Catherine  Kilgore  weaves  defy  translation  into  black  and  white 
photographs  reproduced  on  newsprint.  Visitors  to  Gallery  Sanchez  at  1021  Sanchez  Street  are 
awed  by  the  detailed  and  vibrant  inlerpetation  of  visions  that  she  creates. 

Painter  Alek  Rapoport  joins  Kilgore  in  this  unique  show  on  display  now  through  Sept.  24. 
Gallery  hours  are  3  to  6  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  or  by  appointment  (call  566-0138). 


Sept.  18:  New  York  mime  duo  "Mischief 
Mime"  performs  at  Artemis  Cafe,  1199 
Valencia  St.  8  and  10  p.m. 

Sept.  19:  Flutist  Larry  Kassin  and  pianist 
Tom  Darter  perform  at  Noe  Valley  Jazz. 
1021  Sanchez  St.  8:15  p.m. 

Sept.  19:  One-day  self-affirmation  retreat 
led  by  Rev.  Dan  O'Connor.  Gather  at 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  1021  Sanchez  St.,  at 
9  a.m.  Return  before  5  p.m.  Call 
282-2317. 


Sept.  20:  Choral  concert  by  Pacific 
Mozart  Ensemble.  Community  Music 
Center,  544  Capp  St.  5  p.m. 


Sept.  21:  Introductory  talk  on  Sahaj 
Marg  Meditation  by  two  advanced 
preceptors  from  India.  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  8  p.m.  Free. 
285-7149. 

Sept.  22:  "Exploring  the  Fears  and  Facts 
of  Herpes,"  lecture  at  Health  Center  No. 
4,  1490  Mason  St.  7  to  9  p.m.  Free. 

Sept.  24:  Fourth  Annual  Take  Back  the 
Night  Benefit  Dance.  Live  music  and  raf- 
fle at  Amelia's,  647  Valencia  St.  8  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.  Childcare  by  reservation, 
552-2709. 

Sept.  25:  Pianist  Clive  Swansbourne  in 
solo  recital  of  Bach,  Chopin,  Beethoven, 


A  R 


Messiaen  and  Debussy.  Community 
Music  Center,  544  Capp  St.  8  p.m. 

Sept  26:  Concert  by  classical  guitarist 
Jurgen  Schollmann.  Community  Music 
Center,  544  Capp  St.  8  p.m. 

Sept.  26:  Pianist  Cesar  Cancino,  soprano 
Lucinda  Wall  and  cellist  Paul  Hale  per- 
form a  concert  of  American  music.  First 
program  in  Noe  Valley  Music  series  at 
Noe  Vallery  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St. 
8:15  p.m. 

Sept.  26-27:  The  Plutonium  Players 
presents  free  comedy  show  "To  Sell  the 
Truth."  Mission  Dolores  Park,  Dolores 
and  19th  Streets.  2  p.m.  both  days. 

Sept.  27:  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  Annual 
Picnic.  Upper  Douglass  Playground.  11 
a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Sept.  27:  Opening  of  Fall  Noe  Valley  Art 
Show.  Gallery  Sanchez,  1021  Sanchez  St. 
4  to  6  p.m. 

Sept  27:  Free  concert  of  popular 
American  music,  featuring  pianist  Tom 
Constanten  and  "Gin  &  the  Super- 
tonics."  Community  Music  Center,  544 
Capp  St.  4  p.m. 

Sept.  29  and  Oct  7:  Celebration  of  Jewish 
High  Holy  Days  of  Rosh  Hashanah  and 
Yom  Kippur.  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  Sept.  29:  7  to  9  p.m.  Oct.  7:  7 
to  10  p.m. 

Oct.  3:  March  for  Abortion  Rights. 
Assemble  at  Villaincourt  Fountain  at 
10:30  a.m.  Rally  to  follow.  Abortion 
Rights  Task  Force,  National  Organization 
for  Women,  398-6312. 


Please  send  Calendar  items  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
month  of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice. 
102 1  Sanchez  St. ,  San  Francisco  94114. 


ONGOING  EVENTS 


NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY,  1021  Sanchez  St., 
282-2317 

Daily: 

•  Word  and  meditation,  8  a.m. 

•  T'ai  chi  exercise,  8:30  a.m. 

•  Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School,  821-9717. 

•  Draft  Registration  and  CO.  Counseling,  282-2317. 

•  Dance   movement   therapy,   by  appointment. 
864-0911  or  665-7598. 

•  Community  Boards  Program,  821-2470. 

•  Gallery  Sanchez.  282-2317. 
Sundays: 

•  Overeaters  Anonymous,  9  a.m.,  824-2914. 

•  Noe  Valley  Ministry  worship,  10  a.m. 
Mondays: 

•  DansYnergy,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  7  a.m.,  826-2416. 

•  Jazz  Exercise,  6:15  p.m.,  282-5835. 
Tuesdays: 

•  Yoga,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  7:30  a.m.,  648-2371. 

•  Noe  Valley  Seniors  lunch,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  1  p.m. 

•  Children's  Movement  class,  3  p.m.,  641-1415. 

•  Noe  Valley  Girl  Scouts,  4  p.m.,  285-2648. 

•  Escrima  Philippine  martial  arts,  6:30  p.m.,  756-6443. 

•  Singing  from  Inside  Out,  7  p.m.,  564-3184,  584-2435. 
Wednesdays: 

•  Prenatal  exercise  workshop,  3:30  p.m.,  824-2324. 

•  Noe  Valley  Ministry  children's  program,  3:30  p.m. 

•  Yoga,  6  p.m.,  648-1050. 

•  Jazz  arranging  class,  7:30  p.m.,  665-9589. 
Thursdays: 

•  Escrima,  7:30  p.m. 

•  Greek/Israeli  folk  dancing,  7:30  p.m.,  647-2483. 
Fridays: 

•  Noe  Valley  Karate,  9:30  a.m.,  821-3613 

•  Noe  Valley  Cinema,  8  p.m.,  469-8890. 
Saturdays: 

•  T'ai  chi,  10  a.m.,  386-7929. 

•  Overeaters  Anonymous,  3:30  p.m.,  826-5685. 

•  Noe  Valley  Music,  8:15  p.m. 

OPTIONS  FOR  WOMEN  OVER  40,  3543  18th  St., 
431-6944 

•  Sunday  brunch,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

•  Job  counseling  and  listings. 

•  Sept.  10:  "Sexuality  &  the  Midlife  Woman"  program 
and  regular  monthly  meeting,  6  p.m. 

•  Sept.  22:  Meeting  of  Older  Women's  League  (OWL), 

5:30  p.m. 


JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  180  Fair 
Oaks  St..  647-6274 

•  After-school  programs  for  youth  in  arts  and  crafts, 
animal  care,  tutoring,  library,  films,  recreation  for  boys 
and  girls,  field  trips,  gymnastics,  dance  Mon  -Fri.. 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Employment  and  career  guidance  for  youth.  Mon  -Fri.. 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  I  unch  for  seniors.  Mon  .  Tues  .  Wed  .  Fri  .  Sun  .  noon 

•  Sewing  classes.  Mon  and  Fri. .  9-12  a.m. 

•  Self-defense  for  women.  Tues..  7:30-10  p.m 

•  Women's  volleyball  Wed..  7-9  p.m. 

•  Bingo  Thurs..  7-10  p.m. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  SENIOR  CENTER.  145  Guer- 
rero St..  861-5790 

•  Hot  lunches  Mon. -Fri..  noon.  65e. 

•  l.egal  assistance  second  Mon..  1-2  p.m. 

•  Crafts.  Mon. .  I  p.m 

•  Bingo.  Tues..  I  p.m. 

•  Mini-market  Wed..  12:30  p.m. 

•  Exercise  class.  Fri..  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICE,  225 
30th  St.,  285-5615 

•  Hot  lunches  served  daily. 

•  Health  education  Thurs  .  1 1  a.m.  to  noon. 

ACTION  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  FOR  THE  ELDER- 
LY (ABLE),  944  Market  St.,  788-2253 

•  Weekly  discussion  on  forming  creative,  extended  family 
households.  All  ages,  mature  adults  welcome 

BETHANY  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH.  1268 
Sanchez  St.,  647-8393 

•  Sundays:  Adull  Bible  class.  l>  30  a  m  Worship  celebra- 
tion. 1 1  a.m.  Children's  class,  1 1  a.m.  Korean  Baptist 
Church.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Monday  through  Thursday:  Children's  after-school  art 
program.  I  p.m. 

•  Thursdays:  Children  observation  class.  9  a.m.  Impro- 
visation class.  6  p.m.  Choir.  7:30  p.m. 

•  Fridays  and  Saturdays:  Workshops,  benefits,  plays. 


NOE  VALLEY  LIBRARY,  451  Jersey  St..  285-2788 

•  Noe  Valley  Community  Archives  meeting.  First  Sat.  of 
month,  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

•  Community  garden  workdays.  Call  for  schedule. 

•  Preschool  story  hours.  Tues.,  10:30a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

•  Story  hour  for  older  children.  Thurs.,  4  p.m. 

OUR  HOUSE  OF  CONCERN,  180  Fair  Oaks  St.. 
282-3398 

•  Youth  recreation  and  self-help  program.  Hours:  Fri.. 
4-11  p.m.;  Sat..  I- II  p.m. 

VETS  CENTER,  1708  Waller  St.,  386-6726 

•  Vietnam-era  veterans  outreach  program.  Walk-in  week- 
days. 9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  One-on-one  counseling,  employment  listings,  rap  groups, 
referrals. 

S.F.  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CENTER.  14  Precita  Ave.. 
282-6999 

•  Women's  health  classes,  workshops,  referrals.  Hours: 
Mon..  Wed..  10-3.  Tues..  12-5  Thurs  .  12-4.30.  Fri.. 
10-noon. 


NOE  VALLEY  SENIOR  CENTER,  1021  Sanchez  St., 
282-2317 

•  Hot  lunches  served  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  1  p.m. 

•  Exercise  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  12:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  1:  Social  Security  discussion,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  3:  Foot  care,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  8:  Introduction  to  nutrition  program,  1:30  p.m. 
Bingo,  1:45  p.m. 

•  Sept.  10:  Nutrition,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  15:  Driving  under  special  conditions,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  22:  PG&E  bills,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Sept.  29:  Conservatory  of  Music,  1:30  p.m. 

BAJONE'S,  1062  Valencia  St.,  1*1-1511 

•  Jazz/ funk  seven  nights  a  week,  starting  at  9  p.m. 

•  Sundays:  Pianist  Ed  Kelly,  5  p.m.  Bishop  Norman 
Williams  and  guests,  9  p.m. 

•  Mondays:  Ed  Kelly  and  East  Bay  Friends  jam  session. 

•  Tuesdays:  Martha  Young  Trio. 

•  Wednesdays:  Salsa  with  Babatunde. 

•  Thursdays:  Moment's  Notice  Jazz. 

•  Fridays  and  Saturdays:  Marvin  Holmes  and  Oakland. 


